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The holiday you’ve 


waited for... a glorious 


ocean cruise to the wonders of 


Verandah cafes, opening directly onto the 


sports decks, are gay, bright and informal. 


Libraries (above) are quiet, serene and restful. 


Siaterooms (below) .are roomy and comfortable. 


Outdoor tiled swimming pools (left) adjoin broad sun and sports decks (right). 


Famous Rio landmark (below) — Sugar Loaf, rising 1,200 feet above the sea. 


Ss.S. BRAZIL 
Zestful travel experiences ... S.S. URUGUAY 
superb shipboard comforts S. S. ARGENTINA 


Sailing Fortnightly from New York 
everything you ve waited for 


is now brought you by LE-day Coweded 
Moore-McCormack Lines’ Good 

Neighbor Fleet. to RIO « SANTOS *« SAO 
Restyled in the brilliant PAULO « MONTEVIDEO 


modern manner, these ships BUENOS AIRES and 
TRINIDAD 


. gala cruise activities 


offer every feature you could 
ask for. Complete 
entertainment and activities 


programs fill every hour with interest. 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


MOOKE- M; CORMACK 


5 Broadway New York 4 


Offices in: BALTIMORE * BOSTON + CHICAGO * DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * SEATTLE 





PORTLAND, ORE, ad SAN FRANCISCO ° WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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Rubber laundry for potatoes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


ee oe of potato growers: lose 
money every year because of a 
fungus (rhizoctonia, if you want to be 
technical) which attacks their potatoes 
and causes black spots that don’t hurt 
taste but do harm sales. 

A grower found that tumbling th 
potatoes in a big revolving drum of 
alkaline solution removes the fungus 
and cleans the potatoes perfectly—700 
to 800 bushels an hour. Drum (upper 
right in the picture) is six feet in 
diameter and 49 feet long. 

But the chemicals used ate through 
the steel. B.F.Goodrich engineers were 


called in. They worked out a rubber 
lining for the “potato laundry” —a 
rubber compound that would not be 
harmed by the corrosive solution, tough 
enough to resist the abrasion of pota- 
toes, yet soft enough to prevent injury 
to potatoes which would start rot 


B. F.Goodrich men solved this prob- 
lem quickly because they created the 
science of rubber lining and have had 
more experience in it than anyone 
else. The entire system of transporting 
chemicals, formerly dangerous and 
costly, has been made safe and cheaper 
by B.F.Goodrich methods, 


Plating, pickling, storage, and proc- 
essing tanks, used in thousands of fac- 
tories can be lined with B. F. Goodrich 
rubber, and last so much longer, are 
so much safer for workmen, that they 
have become a regular item in the 
B. F. Goodrich line. 

Whatever you buy of rubber or 
plastics, it pays to check regularly to 
see what improvements BFG has made 
in it recently. The B. F: Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








“Sure feels good on the controls...’ 


Old hands speak this way when first introduced to any of the great 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel locomotives .. . 


It’s a first impression that lasts as the mileage mounts; as every: 


‘one, from engineer to president, gets a new idea of high availability 





with low running repairs and 
minimum shopping expense. 
. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


WHEN IT COMES TO LOCOMOTIVES ... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 














A name worth remembering | 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES - STOKERS + SCALES - MOTORS + GENERATORS 
PUMPS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES - FARM EQUIPMENT +» MAGNETOS 
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True Trend 


In looking through some old issues of 
NEwswEEK, I came across under Washing- 
ton Trends in the Dec. 23, 1946, issue: 

“It is between Dewey and Taft for the 
Republican Presidential nomination . . 
Eisenhower-for-President talk is softer 
now than it was just after the Congres- 
sional elections but it, persists. Some in- 
fluential Democrats, convinced that Tru- 
man can’t be elected, want to draft the 
general.” 

That sounds like it was written within 
the last month or two—not eighteen 
months ago. 

Rosert L. Woop 

Poulsbo, \yash. 


Death Date 


If my memory serves me correctly, was 
not Huey Long assassinated in 1936 in- 
stead of in 1935—as you have in your 
May 31 issue? 

Tueopore F. Reipy 

Halbrook, Ariz. 


Mr. Reidy’s memory serves him incor- 
rectly. Huey Long died in September 1935. 


A Ford Is a Ford Is a eie. 


Are you sure the picture (NEWSWEEK, 
June 14) described as a Model A Ford is 
a Ford? 

N. S. Farruir 

El Cerrito, Calif. 


Yes. 


South African Outlook 


NewswEEx’s article of June 21 on “South 
Africa: Complications in the Land of Op- 
portunity Plus” gave a more factual pic- 
ture of post-election South Africa than has 
been given by most other commentators 
in the American press . . . 

NewswEEk’s article is a_ refreshing 
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Who's Tops in Telephones ? It’s U.S. 





There are more telephones in this coun- New York leads the world’s cities 
try than in all the rest of the world put with the most telephones. It has 
together. The United States has one tele- 2,600,000 —more than in all of France. 


phone for about every four people, com- In relation to population, San Francisco 

pared to one telephone for every ninety is on top with about one telephone for 

people for the rest of the world. every two people. Washington ranks a 

Sweden comes closest with one tele- close second. 

phone for every five people. In the British And we're still building and expand- 
Isles there’s one telephone for every eleven ing at the fastest rate in history. The 

people. In Russia the estimate is about value of telephone service is increasing 

one in a hundred. constantly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 3. 








He’s No 
Dope... 


he’s out for fun 
on his © 
vacation! 





uT he doesn’t want that lovely 
girl he meets at the Beach Club 
to turn him down on a date. 

He doesn’t want that charming 
couple at the hotel to put a black 
mark on him when they are looking 
for a fourth for bridge. 

He wants people he likes to like him. 

He wants fun. 


So he’s tucking a bottle of Listerine 
Antiseptic into his vacation bag. He 
calls it part of his passport to popu- 
larity. Because you know, Listerine 
Antiseptic is an extra-careful precau- 
tion against unpleasant breath (hali- 
tosis) of non-systemic origin. 

Almost instantly it sweetens and 
freshens the breath, makes it less 

















likely to offend . . . keeps it that way, 
too, for hours in most cases. 

How about you? 
Whenever — and wherever— you 
want to be at your best, never, never 
omit Listerine Antiseptic. Use it sys- 
tematically morning and night and 
before any date. 

Incidentally, Listerine Antiseptic 
comes in pretty handy as a first-aid 
for minor cuts and abrasions, and to 
alleviate the irritation of bites and 
stings. Lambert Pharmacal Co., Sz. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Before any date 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
to help you be at your best 





ANOTHER PAL 6n your vacation— 


the new Listerine Tooth Paste with the clean, minty flavor 
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change, but permit me one comment on 
your statement that the Nationalists (now 
in power) “are credited with the desire to 
drive all English elements to the wall,” 
and that they want separation from the 
British Commonwealth. In a_ broadcast 
message to the South African nation after 
assuming office on June 4 the new Prime 
Minister, Dr. D. F. Malan .. . said: “We 
readily acknowledge the uniquely friendly 
relations existing between our country and 
the United Kingdom and other members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It is the desire of the government that 
those friendly relations shall be continued.” 


H. M. Mootman, Director 
Union of South Africa Government 
Information Office 

New York City 

Withdrawal from the British Common- 
wealth has long been a cardinal point in 
South African Nationalist propaganda. 
Recently this issue has been soft-pedaled, 
but according to our correspondents the 
English element in the Union sees little 
reason to expect a tranquil future under 
Nationalist rule. In business as well as 
politics it expects intensified Afrikaan 
pressure. 


The Middle Way 


Just because you picture me in your 
June 14 issue between Andrei Gromyko 
and Henry Wallace, that doesn’t mean 
that I’m left in the center! 

I was eavesdropping on the pair in the 
delegates’ lounge of the UN at Lake Suc- 
cess in the hope of getting some material 





Frederick in the middle 


for my ABC news broadcast. Wallace 
didn’t say a thing about planning to be 
the next President of the United States. 
Instead, the conversation was mostly 
about the vitamin pills he had sent Mrs. 
Gromyko. The laugh was on me! 


PAULINE FREDERICK 
New York, N. Y. 


Dogs on Stage 

Thank vou for publishing an authentic 
picture from the Bettmann Archive of 
Eliza crossing the ice—minus bloodhounds 
(Newsweek, June 14). For, of course, 
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The wonderful time we’ve spent together... 


FOR OUR ANNIVERSARY—the finest watch FOR A GIFT to cherish—none is more perfect than 

I could get, to remind you, every single moment, a watch. Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, 
of the wonderful time we’ve spent together, achievements of free craftsmen—of America and 

so many happy hours that have gone so very fast— Switzerland—oldest democracies on two continents, 
from that first day that seems like yesterday. No matter what the make of your watch, 

Bless you for the time we’ve had— it can be repaired economically and promptly, 

and for the promise of the years to come. thanks to the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 
The WATCHMAKERS OF 


4@. SWITZERLAND 
x 














When Mr. Edison first put practical electric 
bulbs on the market, there was no mad rush 
to buy them. A Mr. Welsbach was giving 
him stiff competition with a gas mantle. And 
most people felt that if a gas light was good 
enough for father, it was good enough for 
them. For the fact was, the first electric 
bulbs were not very efficient— or attractive. 


And that was true, too, of the first rayon 
fabrics. 


But Burlington Mills did not give up pro- 
ducing rayon—any more than Thomas 
Edison gave up making electric bulbs. 


Today, the results—in both cases—justify 
the faith that was placed in these ideas. The 
faith that a thing can be made better—and 
that, eventually, more people will want this 


Burlin ot 


“Woven into 





improvement—to the benefit of everyone 
concerned. 


This kind of enlightened self-interest is— 


typical of the American system of Free 
Enterprise. 


Operating under Free Enterprise, Burlington 
Mills has become one of the largest pro- 
ducers of textiles in the world—manufac- 
turing endless miles of fabrics for men’s 
wear, and women’s wear, decorative fabrics 
and hosiery—as well as a bewildering pro- 
fusion of fabrics for many highly specialized 
uses such as lampshades, nurses’ uniforms, 
umbrellas, ad infinitum. 


By never saying, “what’s good enough for 
Father is good enough for me”— Burlington 
expects to continue its growth. . 


on Mills 


the Life of America” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 


Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics * Men’s Wear Fabrics * Decorative Fabrics * Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn * Hosiery * Ribbons, 
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Bettmann Archive 


The real Eliza, without dogs 


there were no bloodhounds in Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” They came in later 
with the stage version . 


Mary K. ReEety 
Glen Lake, Minn. 


Mike’s Second Chance 


In Newsweek, June 14, I believe Mike 
Kivatisky must never have seen a winding 
country road with trees on either side or 
have felt warm, soft sand under his bare 
feet... 

He has lived in a place made by man 
and has probably never seen the real won- 
ders of God! I believe he completely missed 
his chance to see and enjoy real wonder by 
refusing that vacation. 


JuLE Lee MarKIEwIcz 
Great Bend, Kans. 


Mike is getting another chance in 
Nevada this week for America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air (see page 11): 


States’ Rights 


The battleship at Pedro Miguel lock of 
the Panama Canal is not the Mississippi 
(NEWSWEEK cover, June 7), but the Penn- 
sylvania. 


Ray E. Moore 
Cambridge, Md. 


The Navy says the battleship depicted 
on the June 7 cover is the Mississippi. 


Past Indicative 


With war jitters sweeping the country 
(Newsweek, July 5) and the world, I 
would like to request that you dig up a 
few pictures showing camaraderie between 
American and Russian troops during the 
second world war. Reminders of this sort, 
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International 


A lot of things have happened 
Newsweek, July 12, 1948 














The New | 
Ce he Re G9 cash Register 


..-AnotherClary product of striking 
appearance. Modern in its cleancut 
lines, the new Clary Cash Register 
offers you more in value, protec- 
tion, information, and convenience. 

The Clary sets up an automatic 
system for your daily transactions. 
Performs the basic cash register 














Adds « Subtracts +» Multiplies 





The Clary model A-4 is a lower price 
companion to the world-famous 
Clary Speed-o-lectric model A-1. 
Prices for models of Clary Speed- 
o-lectric Adding Machines start at 

$179.50 plus tax. 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 
Main Office & Factory,1530 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, California 


SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch 
Offices or Dealers are located in all prin- 
cipal cities. If our representative is not 
listed in your phone 








































functions with greater safety and 
convenience. Remember, the new 
Clary Cash Register is electric. All- 
electric. Fully automatic. Faster. 
And easier to use. 

Let us show you how well Clary 
advantages fit your business. Call 
your Clary representative today. 
He'll be glad to arrange a demon- 
stration for you. 

Backed by factory-supervised service 

















Please send me the latest information | 
on Clary all-electric business machines. 
I am interested in: 


O Cash Registers 
OJ Adding Machines 










=. Zone. — State....-<@ 
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if seen by enough Americans and Russians, 
might help us all be a little soberer and 
saner. 
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F. R. Wmu1amMs 
Chicago, Il. 
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South American Way 


Thanks for your accurate, straightfor- 
ward summary of Communism in Latin 
America (NEWSWEEK, June 14). To over- 
estimate Communism is quite as unfortu- 
nate as to underestimate it. The first “wolf” 
cry at Bogota showed what foolish utter- 
ances can fall from the pure lips of the best 
and highest diplomats. It takes a certain 
lack of humor, or else great imagination, to 
see Gromyko and some barefoot villager 
marching under the same flag. The villager 
changes his politics according to the corn 
supply, but only Stalin could change Gro- 
myko... Haya de la Torre of Peru put the 
popular Latin American aspirations in a 
nutshell when he declared: “We don’t want 
liberty without bread, and we don’t want 
bread without liberty.” 
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CARLETON BEALS 





Guilford, Conn. 





> Congratulations on “Communism in 
Latin America, Myth or Menace?” You 
have brought up the question courageously 
and bluntly .. . 





















































DANILO JIMENEZ 


Ex-Consul of Costa Rica in Chicago 
Evanston, Ill. 


Helping Hand 


The National Training School article 
(NEWSWEEK, June 28) is excellent and ex- 
tremely helpful. I would like to see one on 


Journey Ss end 


A short, final lift and the generator takes its place 
in the powerhouse. Here, as during manufacture and shipment, 
handlers leave nothing to chance. With strong, 


flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings cradling 
the costly load, they carry it without slippage or shock... 
lower it smoothly onto the waiting foundation. 


% If you want the men who lift your equipment and 


a sponsorship plan for these boys. It is 
an interesting subject, and publicity of 
the kind which Newsweek could give it 
would be of great assistance. 


Tom C. CiarkK 
Attorney General 


materials to reach that journey’s end of all industry — Washington 


a high degree of security —supply them with this patented 
, sling. The braided construction takes a firm grip on 
odd shapes. It's kink-resistant, easy to handle, long-wearing — 
benefits also available in ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed 
Yellow Strand Hoisting Ropes. Let trade-marked Yellow Strand 
help your crews make their mark in production. 





make sure 
of your copy 


mail subscription today 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


street. [ 


city zone 


state [ 











YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e« BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
8 





CO one yeor $6.50 
C0 two years $10.00 





152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Proved by 14 years 
and billions of miles 
in actual service. 


A New Departure creation—working un-_ 


seen yet faithfully for driving pleasure. 

Proof against neglect or wrong lubrication. No 
dirt can get in, no grease escape to cause slipping 
brakes. No bearing adjustment needed~ever! 

New Departure has produced over 126 million 
self-sealed ball bearings of various types. 


nothing rolls like a ball 


_ NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e@ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e 






This year millions of cars will roll easier— 
smoother—on New Departure sealed-for-life 
rear wheel ball bearings. 

Will yours? 

e 
A booklet of interest to automotive designers 


and owners alike will be sent on request: 





BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 








PROBLEM: 





HOW TO HANDLE 


Pictured above is the largest lightning ar- 
rester ever built. Its job—to help protect 
electrical “traffic” of almost twice the volt- 
age now carried by existing power lines. 

Together with giant transformers, each as high 
as a 3-story house, this highly specialized equip- 
ment was designed and built by Westinghouse for 
the world’s first 500,000-volt test transmission 
line. Now in operation in southern Ohio, this 114- 
mile line will help power companies answer a vital 
question . . . Can electric power be transmitted more 
efficiently over long distances at ultra-high voltages? 
The answer may well revolutionize the economics 


of power transmission. 
VNC gy 








Tune in Ted Malone . . Every Morning, 
Monday through Friday . . ABC Network 


» Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 





e,¢* 900,000-Volt traffic 


By working in the closest co-operation with 
power company technicians, Westinghouse en- 
gineers were able to make important contributions 
to this pioneering project. This same kind of 
co-operative engineering is available to your in- 
dustry ... through highly specialized Westinghouse 
Industry Engineers familiar with your problems. 

* * * 
CO-OPERATIVE ENGINEERING on any phase of 
electrical planning or development is just one of many 
broad-gauge Westinghouse services. Call your Westinghouse 
office for help on any design, application or maintenance 
problem involving electrical or steam power. J-85015 


nghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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4 Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 


_ the far-reaching consequences appear 








lor Your | nformation 


TITO TIFF: The total effect of the current break between 
Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R., and its satellites 
in Central and Eastern Europe, will not be known for some 
time. But Newsweek readers got 
at least some warning as far back 
as last June 14. A featured item in 
Periscope in that issue began: “Ob- 
servers behind the Iron Curtain 
believe Yugoslavia is the weakest 
link in Russia’s chain of satellites.” 
The following week another item 
melden, headed “Yugoslav Purge,” reported: 
“A drastic purge of the Yugoslav 
Cabinet is expected in the near future Marshal Tito 
now is trying to find scapegoats for the failures. ‘a 





CITY BOY: Incidentally, that June 14 issue seems to have 
been a particularly generative one. It also contained a Na- 
tional Affairs story on Mike Kivatisky, the East Side New 
York lad who refused a good-sportsmanship award of two 
weeks in the country because he liked the hot pavements and 
littered vacant lots of the big city better. The Newsweek 
report made the point that Mike is a typical American 
boy who may not fit the stereotype because the stereotype 
no longer fits the United States. The idea was that Mike was 
typical of a new kind of American who is becoming more and 
more important in this increasingly urbanized nation. That 
particular point caught the eye of George V. Denny Jr., 
moderator of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, and led 
te a decision to invite Mike out to Las Vegas, Nev., to share 
in an ABC broadcast discussion on “What Is Americanism” 
this week. While Mike was on the air this page was on the 
presses, but we’re sure he did all right. 


PHILADELPHIA STORY: In case you missed it, we strongly 
recommend turning back to the inside report of the Dewey- 
Warren nominations that led off last week’s National A“ airs 
department. At the time we felt that National Affairs Editor 
Robert Humphreys and his team from the Washington and 
New York offices had done a superior job. That judgment has 
been more than confirmed by the flood of enthusiastic com- 
ment from outside. Even veteran political writers for other 
publications have said they consider the report the outstand- 
ing single job done on the real story of the convention. 

Incidentally, old-timers are applauding Raymond Moley 
for being among the first to spotlight Earl Warren as a com- 
ing national figure. Twenty years ago, in a book on law 
enforcement, he cited facts indic ating ‘Earl Warren to be the 
most effective district attorney in the nation. And in 1942 
Moley wrote: “Warren is a sort of California Tom Dewey”— 
a statement in which GOP leaders and delegates now seem 
to have concurred. 


THE COVER: The bemedaled Marshal Tito here appears at 
a reception in Belgrade. In Washington and in European 
capitals Newsweek correspondents have been putting to- 
gether the inside story of what happened behind the Yugoslav 
Iron Curtain, the Cominform Iron Curtain, and the Kremlin 
Iron Curtain. Their behind-the-cur- 
tains story and their judgment as to 


on pages 28, 30, 32, and 33, along with 
an account of the background of his- 
torical violence that makes the Yugo- 
slavs an impossible people for the Rus- 
sian Communists to try to rule by 
remote control (photo by Acme). 











CANT WE TALK YOU INTO MONEV ? 


A SOMEWHAT SoRbIbD suBsect hy Mr Friendly 


Oh, please forget the higher things 
Like music, art and angel wings 
And concentrate on something low 
Like making dough! 


(““Money-mad”’ businessmen, for example, 
are delighted to learn that American Mutual 
gives them the chance to save 20% 

on insurance premiums. ..in 1948, too!) 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


.-. the first American liability insurance company 


© 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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These “purse happy” people are also gleeful to find 

that our special I. E. Loss Control* service has reduced 
industrial accidents 80% and upped profits 300% in some 
cases! And you get this service at no charge with every 
industrial policy! 

Yes!...It may sound sordid... 

may sound funny... but can’t we load 
you up with money? 








P.$. Ask your local American Mutual man to show you “The 40 Con- 
vincing Cases” and see how I. E. Loss Control can help you. Write today 
for your copy of “The All-American Plan for Business” or “The All- 
American Plan for the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept. A-83,142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal 
cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 

* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 

















What's Behind Teday’s News and 


What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Truman forces hope to persuade Mrs. 
F.D.R. to speak to the Democratic con- 
vention. She’s refused the first overtures 
to do so... The reason John Steelman 
declined Truman’s offer of the Labor 
Secretaryship is that his present job as 
White House labor adviser is more im- 
portant than the Cabinet post, which was 
whittled down by Congress. However, Tru- 
man probably will follow Steelman’s recom- 
mendation in filling the job . . . Still smart- 
ing because Dewey rejected him as running 
mate, House Majority Leader Halleck 
places the blame on the press, which he 
claims unfairly labeled him an isolationist 
. . . Dewey may decide to take a pre- 
campaign vacation in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, 4 la Calvin Coolidge . . . 
Democrats will single out Rep. Hugh D. 
Scott Jr., new GOP national chairman, 
for special attack during the coming cam- 
paign as a “tool” of the Pennsylvania 
Republican boss, Grundy. 


GOP Senate Leaders 

There is a good chance for a shake-up of 
the Senate leadership along more liberal 
lines in the 81st Congress if the Republi- 
cans win in November. Two GOP veterans, 
Floor Leader White of Maine and Capper 
of Kansas, are retiring. With a Vice Presi- 
dent in the chair, Vandenberg may want to 
take a more active floor role. The position 
of Taft, GOP policy chairman, would de- 
pend on how Dewey felt about having his 
old political rival in charge of the Dewey 
legislative program. And the progressive 
coalition of such party veterans as Aiken, 
Tobey, Langer, and Morse with freshman 
senators elected in 1946 may be strength- 
ened by an infusion of new blood in this 
year’s election. Both groups have tangled 
with Taft on occasion. Incidentally, under 
a Dewey administration Senator Ives of 
New York is expected to emerge in an in- 
creasingly prominent role. 


Eye and Ear Appeal 

The Democratic National Committee 
had scouts at the GOP convention to spot 
mistakes in arrangements and _ staging, 
and it hopes to profit thereby. There'll be 
(1) a tighter control on the speaker’s 
platform to keep stray ‘remarks out of 
earshot of radio microphones, (2) better 
programming to avoid the empty intervals 
between speakers and singers to save 
valuable radio time, and (3) better ar- 
rangements to permit newsmen to cir- 
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culate around the auditorium. The Dem- 
ocrats also hope that television will be 
more flattering to their speakers than it 
was to the Republicans. They're rigging up 
a test room where participants can have 
a television look at themselves before 
going on the stage and_have engaged a 
television expert to advise on make-up, 
gestures, and mannerisms. 


Warren and the South 

The Republicans plan to send Warren 
barnstorming through Dixie and the border 
states in the hope of cracking the Solid 
South. Hoover carried Texas, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Florida in 
1928; both Hoover in 1928 and Harding 
in 1920 won Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Tennessee. With Warren on 
the ticket. the GOP hopes for a repeat 
performance. 


Tax-Free Aliens 

Chairman Knutson of the House Ways 
and Means Committee intends to make 
alien speculators subject to capital gains 
and other U.S. levies in the next tax- 
revision law. Committee surveys show that 
aliens temporarily residing in the U.S. 
dealt in $250,000,000 worth of commodities 
last year while those operating with U.S. 
holdings from outside the country did a 
$500,000,000 business. The committee 
found nationals of 46 countries engaging 
in such speculative operations, immune 
to normal Federal taxes. More than 116 
newly organized foreign firms in such 
places as Cuba and Mexico were re- 
ported dealing in commodities or securities 
by telephone. The House Committee also 
suspects that some American operators 


‘have organized dummy concerns abroad to 


escape taxation. 


National Notes 

A House committee intends to check 
whether the more than 800 Federal em- 
ployes who speculated in commodity mar- 
kets made full tax payments. It will sub- 
poena income-tax returns of all government 
workers and officials whose names are 
known to the special Andresen investi- 
gating group . . . The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service estimates there are 
about 65,000 alien visitors illegally in this 
country. Watch for the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to look into 
this problem soon . . . Governor Wallgren 
of Washington, Truman crony, also is 
having political troubles. His reelection 
isn’t at all certain . . . Don’t look for De- 
fense Secretary Forrestal at the Democratic 
National Convention. He claims he doesn’t 
want to get mixed up in politics . . . Bit- 


terly anti-Truman Boss Crump of Mem- 
phis also will be absent from Philadelphia. 
But he'll run the Tennessee delegation—or 
most of it—by long distance telephone. 
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Trends Abroad 

Some new British real-estate leases con- 
tain a clause calling for higher rent in case 
the pound is devalued. However, the best 
opinion is that this won't happen before 
the latter part of the year, if then . . . Iraq 
now is ready to reconsider an alliance with 
Britain. Recent elections confirmed the 
power of conservative pro-British  ele- 
ments. Hence, don’t be surprised if the 
anti-Soviet pact of 1930 is revived . . . 
A little-noticed angle of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can negotiations over the ERP treaty was 
the anxious British attempt to limit the 
number and activities of U.S. Marshall- 
plan investigators who will oversee 
Britain’s recovery efforts. The British ob- 
tained some written assurances along these 
lines, but these are open to considerable 
interpretation and discussion. 


A Jolt to the Kremlin 
Communist-satellite diplomats are tell- 
ing intimates that the one Congressional 
act which deeply impressed Soviet official- 
dom was the passage of the draft law. 
The Kremlin had expected its defeat or 
delay. The same sources also claim that 
the only Soviet diplomat who had _ the 
courage to inform the Kremlin correctly 
on U.S. developments was former Ambas- 
sador Novikoff. And Novikoff was re- 
called from Washington last winter. 


Hint to Poland 

There'll be a tactical shift in the official 
U.S. attitude toward the western frontiers 
of Poland. While previous U.S. statements 
stressed that the frontiers were temporary 
pending final settlement by the German 
peace treaty, the emphasis is likely to be 
shifted to impress the Poles that the 
sooner the Soviets stop sabotaging German 
peace-treaty negotiations the sooner Po- 
land’s western frontiers will become per- 
manent. 


Where Is Andreyeff? 

Diplomatic circles have been unable to 
get any information on the whereabouts of 
Andrei Andreyeff, director of Soviet col- 
lective farms, sometimes called the “con- 
science” of the Politburo and once one of 
its Big Four. Andreyeff’s name has not 
appeared in the Soviet press since January, 
an ominous sign in itself. He also was the 
only Politburo member not present at the 
24th anniversary of Lenin’s death on 
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Jan. 21, and he was absent from the Febru- 
ary session of the Supreme Soviet and the 
celebration of the 30th anniversary of the 
founding of the Red Army. On May Day, 
Andreyeff again was conspicuously absent 
from the group around Stalin in Red 
Square. The only other missing Soviet 
leader was Nikita Khrushcheff, but Pravda 
explained that he was on official business 
in the Ukraine. 


Communists vs. Socialists 

“The split between Socialism and Com- 
munism in Europe has become so wide 
that certain Socialist leaders go in fear of 
their lives. In France, for example, Social- 
ists who are currently attacking the Com- 
munists as “agents of the Cominform” are 
objects of even more Communist ire than 
de Gaulle. The home of the veteran Social- 
ist Léon Blum is under ‘special protective 
guard of the Security Police, as are those 
of several other leaders. 


Foreign Notes : 

U.S. Ambassador Bedell Smith may 
have to give up his job in Moscow because 
of ill health. He’s suffering from stomach 
ulcers, and since returning from his vaca- 
tion in Normandy he’s been forced to 
spend about half of his time abed .. . 
There’s a new spy scare in Canadian 
National Defense headquarters. Night se- 
curity measures are being tightened .. . 
Oslo is planning a “junkyard playground,” 
a 3-acre site where the city’s children, 
under proper supervision, can tinker with 
old autos, streetcars, and even airplanes. 
Tools and washroom facilities will be 
available ... Rhine wine makers expect to 
sell at least 2,000,000 bottles annually in 
the. U.S. in the next few years—twice as 
much as the prewar average. 
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Soaring Meat Prices 

Despite the current outlook for another 
$,000,000,000-bushel corn crop and a good 
supply of other feed grains, housewives 
aren’t likely to see any drop in meat prices 
for at least another year. Normally pork 
takes up the slack for meat-hungry fami- 
lies when beef is high. But there won’t be 
as many hogs going to market this fall and 
next spring. The spring crop of little pigs 
was off, and the fall crop also will be 
smaller than a year ago. Lower feed costs 
will cause feeders to hold more stock for 
fattening. 


Aviation Notes 

Convinced that airplane fires can be 
eliminated no other way, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is quiet- 
ly trying to develop noninflammable oil 
and a fuel which will burn only when in- 
jected in engines . . . The first of several 
prospective .airline mergers—a_ stock ex- 
change deal between National and Delta— 
probably will be decided within a week. In 
the Midwest and Rocky Mountain area 
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predictions on 1949 car output . 


others are in the discussion stage... AFL 
President Green is considering calling out 
his teamsters in support of the five-month- 
old National Airlines pilot strike, thus tying 
up deliveries of gasoline to most major 
East Coast airports. Nonunion pilots are 
flying National planes. An emergency 
board will report to Truman on the case by 
July 30... If there’s a Republican admin- 
istration next year, a thorough investiga- 
tion of airmail subsidies is considered 
certain—particularly with respect to mail 
carried by international lines and_ the 
small feeder lines. 


Federal Trade Shake-up 

The Federal Trade Commission is due 
for an overhaul after the election. The 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
withheld confirmation of the reappoint- 
ment of Garland S. Ferguson, North Caro- 
lina Democrat, who has been on the com- 
mission since 1927. Since it’s a seven-year 
job, it probably will go to a Republican. 
There is also pressure for retirement of 
Commissioner William Ayres, 81, whose 
term runs to 1954, and Commissioner 
Ewin Davis, 72, whose term runs to 1953. 


Business Footnotes 

The oil industry is undertaking a two- 
year expansion program expected to cost 
four or five billion dollars. Next year about 
37,000 new wells will be bored in the U.S. 
—42% more than in 1939—and new pro- 
diction facilities alone will require enough 
steel. to. build 2,000,000 automobiles .. . 
Auto-industry leaders, unsure of the ef- 
fects of ERP and defense requirements for 
industrial materials, are no longer making 
. The 
manpower shortage will hit a peak in 
September under the impact of seasonal 
farm activity, new construction, and the 
draft. Only 1,700,000 persons now are 
looking for jobs compared with the 58,- 
000.000 employed . .. A. Lee M. Wiggins, 
who's resigning as Treasury Under Secre- 
tary, is expected to become chairman 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad . . . 
The General Accounting Office, which al- 
ready has collected $250,000,000 from rail- 
roads and other carriers for overcharges 
made against the government during the 
war, hopes to recover another $100,000,- 
000 within another year. 
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Movie Lines 

Radio's fabulous prize contests will be 
the theme of a new Sol Wurtzel produc- 
tion called “Miss Mink of 1949.” It’ll deal 
with the adventures of a family which 
wins a $10,000 jack pot from a radio show 

. The next Tarzan picture will be filmed 
on the spot in Africa, the first time in the 
series’ long history that the ape man will 
actually visit his fictional homeland . . 
Walt Disney will concentrate more and 
more on combining live action with action 
with cartoons. The rising cost of cartoon 


animation influences the decision. Also the 
big-scale experiment in “Song of the 
South” indicates strongly that movie-goers 
like the idea, the feature now ranking as 
Disney’s biggest moneymaker since “Snow 
White.” 


Television Theaters 

Ambitious plans are afoot at Twentieth 
Century-Fox for television networks even- 
tually linking as many as 1,000 theaters. 
The project for simultaneously flashing 
sports and other events on the theater 
screens received impetus from the recent 
success in picking up the NBC telecast 
of the Louis-Walcott fight in New York 
and projecting it at a Philadelphia theater. 
The 2,300 paying customers reacted as 
though they were actually at the ringside, 
enthusiastically shouting encouragement 
and insults at the fighters. This first inter- 
city telecast involved a new direct method 
of simultaneous projection. The telecast 
was sent to Philadelphia by microwave re- 
lay and the images were transferred to the 
movie screen by a large mirror-lens sys- 
tem. Twentieth Century’s first big net- 
work probably will be set up. in the Los 


Angeles area, where it controls 200 
theaters. 
Gesture for Booksellers 

Lloyd C. Douglas’s new novel, “The 


Fisherman,” sequel to his fabulous best 
seller, “The Robe,” will appear in book- 
stores only. Interviewed by Script maga- 
zine, he said: “There’ll be no movie, no 
radio broadcasts, no condensations, no 
serializations, and no book clubs.” Douglas 
wants to do a good turn to the booksellers, 
who've been kind to him. He car afford to 
be choosy; some 2,000,000 copies of “The 
Robe” have been sold in seventeen lan- 
guages and it’s now being made into a 
movie. He’s decided “The Fisherman” will 
be his last full-length novel. To be com- 
pleted this summer, the story is about St. 
Peter and Christ. 


Book Notes 

Kay Summersby, the Wac who served 
as a chauffeur for General Eisenhower in 
the ETO, is writing a book about her war- 
time chief. Prentice-Hall plans to publish 
it if Ike approves the manuscript . . 
“Persuade or Perish” is the title of a forth- 
coming book on wartime operations of the 
Overseas Branch of OWI. It’s by Wallace 
Carroll, former deputy director . . . ““Wom- 
an With a Sword,” the Hollister Noble 
novel due this month, tells the romantic 
story of Anna Ella Carroll, a journalist, 
lawyer, and personal investigator for Pres- 
ident Lincoln . . . Jean Burton, California 
writer, is doing research in the East for a 
biography of Lydia Pinkham . . . Henry 
Denker’s “I'll Be Right Home, Ma,” a 
novel set for next spring, will give the 
same treatment to a prizefighter that 
Dorothy Baker’s “Young Man With a 
Horn” did to a jazz musician. 
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The best way to “contain” communism 


is to make capitalism work 


Ana we're not doing too well at it. 


When farmers demand subsidies and price 
protection, they are inviting communism, which 
always begins by promising you something for 
nothing—and ends by taking your freedom. 


When manufacturers charge “all the traffic will 
bear”, they are attacking capitalism, the very 
essence of which is a steadily rising standard of 
living based on greater and greater values. (Fortu- 
nately most manufacturers realize this, and have 
been struggling to keep values as high as costs 
will let them.) 


When workmen demand higher wages without 
agreeing to higher production, they are denying 
capitalism. The high standard of living which only 





capitalism creates is based on paying a man in accord- 
ance with his worth. Greater wages without greater 
production to pay for them bring high costs. High 
costs breed depression, and that’s what the commu- 
nists count on, to soften up this country for them. 


Before we tell other peoples to resist communism, 
we'd better resist its siren lure of ‘something for 
nothing” ourselves. 


Capitalism has given you and everyone here the 
standard of living that is the envy of the world 
because Americans in the past have been willing 
to work for what they got. They delivered value 
and then rightfully demanded they be paid for it. 
We'd better get back to that system quickly—the 
only one in history that ever worked, the only one 
that even pretends to include freedom. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Cleveland 











Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman, will seek renomination and reelection regardless 
of the intensity of the revolt against him in his own party and 
the unmistakable signs of a Republican sweep in November. 


All doubts about his determination to make the fight, what- 
ever the consequences, have now been dispelled from the minds 
of his intimates. Until recently some of them have thought he 
might withdraw at the last minute. 


He plans to fly to Philadelphia to accept the nomination he 
fully expects to win on the first ballot. 


> His choice for the Vice Presidency won’t be revealed 
until convention week, if ever. He is considering a suggestion 
that he merely invite the convention to name his running mate. 


Some of the possibilities: Senator O’Mahoney of Wyeming, 
Senator McMahon of Connecticut, Senator McGrath of Rhode 
Island, Senator Barkley of Kentucky, and Governor Wallgren 
of Washington. 


Nomination of a Catholic is favored by many party leaders 
on the theory that the Protestant Solid South is as far off the 
reservation as it can get anyway and a Catholic might have 
special appeal in the urban North. 


> White House attachés and party leaders like Chairman 
McGrath think the Democratic convention will go this way: 


Platform: All Truman policies except his anti-discrimination 
program will be flatly endorsed, including demands for restora- 
tion of wartime income-tax rates and repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. The civil-rights plank will be vague and general as 
it was im 1944. 

Ticket: Truman will get a majority on the first baliot even 
though revolters make a desperate effort to avoid this by split- 
ting their votes among various favorite sons. The revolters, or 
most of them, will then fall into line. Northern elements in the 
party will then name a Vice Presidential nominee with an eye 
to his appeal in their section. 


> Revolt leaders are hell-bent to disrupt this schedule. They 
want to stop Truman on the first ballot and then unite on some- 
one else—anyone else. 

Their acknowledged weakness is the lack of an alternative 
Presidential candidate other than Eisenhower. 


The recklessness of the revolt leadership stems from the 


conviction that Congress as well as the White House will be 
submerged in Republicanism if Truman is the nominee. 


> A special session of Congress appears unlikely. Truman has 
no intention of issuing a call unless some emergency obviously 
requiring Congressional attention develops between now and 
January. 

White House strategists feel that the President would be 
accused of making a self-serving political play—of trying to put 
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the Republicans on the spot—unless the existence of an emer- 
gency was generally recognized. 


The only emergencies that would be so recognized, in 
their opinion: (1) deterioration of U.S.-Russian relations almost 
to the point of war; (2) a price runaway. 


> Close cooperation in foreign affairs between the Ad- 
ministration and Republican leaders is continuing. They hope to ; 
maintain bipartisanship on the operating level even if it shat- 
ters on the stump. 


Senator Vandenberg is working with the State Department 
in the Berlin crisis and has approved the firm stand taken by 
Marshall. Vandenberg, in turn, is keeping in touch with John 
Foster Dulles, Dewey’s foreign expert. 


Leaders on both sides hope this unity at home, in spite of 
the campaign, will make it possible for the U.S. to take advan- 
tage of the Tito-Cominform debacle and other indications of 
Russian weakness to resume the offensive in the cold war. 


PA steel-industry conference will be called soon by the 
Commerce Department to allocate prospective total supply to 
military and civilian uses on a voluntary basis. 


Truman will NOT invoke his power under the conscription 
act to establish steel priorities and seize plants, at least until 
voluntary allocation has been tried—and probably never. 


Legal complications may arise when the voluntary alloca- 
tion law expires next February. But officials think that bridge 
can be crossed either by persuading the new Congress to renew 
that law or by seeking a Justice Department ruling that volun- 
tary allocations don’t violate the antitrust laws. 


> A sharp decline in housing construction is predicted by — 
government officials as a result of Congress’s failure to renew 
Title 6—the 90% mortgage-insurance section—of the old FHA 
law. 

More than 900,000 units—for rent and sale—were expected 
to be started this year. It now appears that the starts will fall 
short of this total. 


How much construction is curtailed will depend principally 
on the extent to which insurance companies, mortgage and loan 
associations, and other institutional investors expand their hous- 
ing commitments. 


> Firm enforcement of the ban on transshipment of potential 
war materials from ERP countries to Russia and its satellites 
will be the rule from now on. Exports going through the Iron 
Curtain will be closely supervised. 


Director Hoffman is determined that his orders from Con- 
gress against “leakage” to the Russian Army shall be carried out 


to the letter. Any slips, he is convinced, would seriously jeopard- 
ize future ECA appropriations. 


> A midyear report from the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers warning again that price and credit inflation is | 
assuming serious proportions will be published soon after the 
Democratic convention. 
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AND, Folks, G-E Better Air Con- 
ditioning is a Big Attraction in 
Your Business, Too 


Cool, comfortable atmosphere at a night- 
club means happy customers . . . bigger 
checks. Customers in your business, too, 
will buy more, come oftener when you 
give them G-E Better Air Conditioning. 


Want it quick? This summer? Right 
now? One or more compact G-E Packaged 
Air Conditioners can be slipped into place, 
cooling, dehumidifying, filtering the air, 
in just a few hours. They re economical 
to own, inexpensive to operate. Watch 
them pay for themselves in better business! 


Your store, restaurant, office or hotel may 
call for a central plant system ... or a 
made-to-order job. Either way you can 
still count on long-lasting, reliable G-E 
equipment for air condi- 
tioned profits . . . this sum- 
mer and every summer. 
Ask your General Electric 
distributor about it. Gen- 
eral Electric Air Condition- 
ing Department, Section 
A8227, Bloomfield, N. J. 














GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Better Air Conditioning 













Fretful Fred and family found a swell surprise in store 
when on their summer journey they drove up to 
Statler’s door—a brand-new Statler service, one to 
win a traveler’s praise, a friendly “Service Aide”’ was 
there to help a hundred ways. 


























The “Service Aide” took charge of things; Fred didn’t 
e have to fret. Their spacious rooms were lovely, just 
the kind they’d hoped to get. Of course like all the 
Statler rooms, they had those famous beds with all 
eight hundred springs and more for travel-weary heads. 
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She knew the sights they ought to see and told them 

e how to go, and she helped Fred and Mrs. Fred select 
their evening’s show. She got a sitter for the kids so 
Mom would not be nervous, and took their pictures 
when they asked. (Another Statler service.) 
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A super Statler breakfast set the traveling family 
e cheering. “I’m really sorry,” Fred exclaimed, “the 
time to leave is nearing, for everything at this hotel— 
the meals and bath and bed—has exceeded expecta- 


tions!’ .. . “I agree!” cried Mrs. Fred. 
































The “Service Aide” was right on hand to wish them 
e all farewell. She helped them plan the route to take 
and gave them maps as well. “No wonder travelers 
all,’ cried Fred, “‘rate Statler with the best, for these 
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P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation in every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 





hotels sure make you feel you really are a guest!” 








tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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Truman and the Stop-Truman Revolt 


Nobody knew better than Harry S. Tru- 
man last week that. in American politics, 
you can’t beat somebody with nobody. He 
was somebody—the President of the Unit- 
ed States. His to-the-last-ditch enemies, 
in North and South alike, so far had no- 
hody—nobody to beat him for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. 

That Northern New Dealers, Northern 
machine politicians, and Southern states- 
righters had not yet found anyone who 
could defeat Mr. Truman—save Dwight 
D. Eisenhower—only. showed how futile 
had been their six-months’ search. 

On Monday night, July 5, this phase of 
the rebel quest came to an end: At Co- 
lumbia University of which he is now 
president, the former Army Chief of Staff 
made it once more abundantly clear that 
he “could not accept nomination for any 
public office.” 

Not since 1884 and Chester A. Arthur, 
who like Mr. Truman had succeeded a de- 
ceased President, had any President who 
sought nomination failed to win it. Mr 
Truman was acting as if the nomination 
were already his, even though he faced a 
bitterer battle from his own party than 
any President since William Howard Taft 
in 1912. But the eleventh-hour creation of 
a united front by his enemies suggested 
that this was no time for overconfidence. 
In fact, as the anti-Truman revolt grew, 
there was cause for some concern. 

Heads Together: It was a pleasant 
and relaxed Harry S. Truman, with biue 
kerchief peeping from the breast pocket of 
his blue-striped seersucker, who faced 147 
newsmen last Thursday, July 1. A corre- 
spondent challenged: “You think you have 
enough pledged votes to win the nomina- 
tion on the first ballot?” Of course he did. 
the President replied confidently. “You 
definitely won't retire as a_ candidate, 
then?” Mr. Truman’s chuckling retort: 
No, definitely not. It was, he said, foolish 
question No. 1. 

As if to answer his enemies’ argument 
that he would drag the Democratic ticket 
down to defeat everywhere, the President 
promised that he was going to beat 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

All week long Mr. Truman téte-a-téted 
with party- chieftains. He spent an hour 
with Robert E. Hannegan, former Demo- 
cratic national chairman who had engi- 
neered his Vice Presidential nomination in 

1944. He spent 75 minutes with Daniel J. 





Tobin, president of the  1,062,000-man 
AFL Teamsters Union (the nation’s big- 
gest), who had been labor chief for the 
Democrats during all four Roosevelt cam- 
paigns, but hadn’t been invited to the 
White House for two years. He spent two 
hours with Sen. J. Howard McGrath of 
Rhode Island, the current Democratic 
chairman, and other political advisers. He 
sanvassed all Vice Presidential possibilities 
from Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wy- 
oming, Gov. Mon C. Wallgren of Wash- 
ington, and Rep. John W. McCormack 
ot Massachusetts, on down, and spoke 
politely of Eleanor Roosevelt (see page 


21), but committed himself to no one. 
But however sure Mr. Truman still felt 


wide open. President Truman is clearly not 
the first choice of the delegates.” As head 
of the so-called New Deal government-in- 
exile, the onetime OPA chief urged that 
Mr. Truman be dumped in favor of either 
Eisenhower or Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. Henderson’s argument: 
Eisenhower would easily defeat Dewey; 
Douglas could win a close race: the Presi- 
dent could not win. 

Publicly, Henderson kept whistling: “I 
have assumed that if Eisenhower were 
drafted he could do nothing but respond. 
I have seen nothing that would alter this 
conviction.” 

Privately, however. the ADA chief was 
less sanguine. In mid-June he had _ told 
Eisenhower. (1) Regardless of the Repub- 
lican nomimee’s internationalism, the new 
GOP Congress would isolationist. 
(2) Only Eisenhower's nomination would 
assure ERP continuation and save the 
peace. Whereupon the general replied that 

he stood on his Jan. 23 renun- 


be 











"YOU PAYS YOUR MONEY AN’ TAKES YOUR CHOICE’ 





ciation,* addressed to Leonard 


V. Finder, publisher of The 
Manchester (N.H.) Evening 
Leader. 


Once the ADA realized that 
Ike probably wouldn’t run, 
it switched its main hope to 


Douglas while, for publicity 
purposes, keeping up the 


Eisenhower barrage. Overnight 
Democrats-for-Douglas move- 
ments mushroomed in Chi- 
cago, New York City, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and 
elsewhere. The only trouble 
was that ADA leaders them- 
selves felt that the 49-year-old 
justice’s chance of stampeding 
the Democratic convention 
was all but nil. For Douglas, 
although OK'd by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt along with Mr. Tru- 
man as a Vice Presidential 
possibility in 1944, still was a 
comparative political unknown. 
Entry of his name at Philadel- 
phia might amount only to a 








Taiburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


of the necessary 618-vote majority at the 
Democratic National Convention opening 
in Philadelphia Monday, July 12, the stop- 
Truman rebels refused to surrender. In 
fact, they were just beginning to fight. 
Northern Rebels: In the North the 
insurgents’ ringleader, Leon Henderson, 
chairman of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, insisted: “Claims that the Presi- 
dent’s nomination is in the bag are entire- 
ly unfounded. The convention is already 





trial run, as a build-up looking 
toward 1952. 

How Democratic delegations outside the 
Solid South felt about Mr. Truman was 
tipped off most spectacularly by Califor- 
nia’s 54-vote bloc. Although it was pledged 
ostensibly to back the President on the 
first ballot, James Roosevelt, the State 





*“T am not available for and could not accept 
nomination to high political office . . . My decision 
to remove myself completely from the political 
scene is definite and itive . .. I could not 
accept the [GOP Presidential] nomination even 
under the remote circumstances that it were 
tendered me.” 
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Democratic Chairman and newly selected 
national committeeman, predicted it 
would “wear a wait-and-see tag.” The ma- 
jority’s popular choice was Eisenhower. 
Jimmy, like his brothers Elliott and F.D. 
Jr., was an Ike man. So was State Senator 
Jack Shelley, president of the California 
Federation of Labor and chairman of the 
delegation. Despite Douglas’s residence in 
neighboring Washington State, the Cali- 
fornia bloc showed no real sentiment for 
the Supreme Court Justice; it felt that to 
build up Douglas enough to carry even 
the West would be too difficult. 

Southern Rebels: In the South the 
wishful thinking that Eisenhower still 
could be drafted remained the rallying cry 
of the stop-Truman states-righters, who 
had never forgiven the President for 
sponsoring the hated civil-rights program: 
> At Macon the Georgia Democratic Con- 
vention, dominated by Herman Talmadge 
(see page 21), resolved on Friday, July 2, 
that Eisenhower is “the one man, the only 
proper man to lead the people of this na- 
tion in their fight against Communism, 
tyranny, and slavery.” To a chorus of 
cheers, it denounced Mr. Truman as a 
source of “chaos, confusion, and revolt” 
and called upon him to withdraw. Georgia’s 
strength at Philadelphia: 28 votes. 
> At Richmond the same day, the Virgin- 
ia Democratic Convention, under Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd’s urging, instructed its 26- 
vote delegation to work for Ike’s nomina- 
tion. It also laid plans for a new state con- 
vention, in the event of Mr. Truman’s re- 
nomination, to substitute an anti-Truman 
candidate for his name on the Democratic 
ticket in Virginia. 

Although Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina squirmed uneasily in 
the Truman camp, the rest of the Solid 
South had already gone the way of Georgia 
and Virginia: (1) South Carolina was 
pledged to withhold its 20 convention votes 
from Mr. Truman “to the end,” not to 
support any other civil-righter, and to cast 
a first-ballot vote for its favorite son, Gov. 
J. Strom Thurmond, who personally 
thought Eisenhower had “a good chance.” 
(2) Florida’s 20 votes were split 614* for 
Eisenhower. 114% for Gov. Fielding L. 
Wright of Mississippi, and 2 anti-Truman. 
(3) All 26 Alabama votes were committed 
against Mr. Truman, and 14 delegates were 
pledged to walk out at Phi'adelphia if the 
President won; the delegation’s chairman- 
designate, ex-Lt. Gov. Handy Ellis, said 
Alabama would yield to any state which 
would nominate Eisenhower. (4) Governor 
Wright’s 22-vote Mississippi bloc was 
pledged to vote against Mr. Truman or 
any other civil-righter and to take a walk 
if Mr. Truman won; it would plump for 
Eisenhower if the general would voice op- 
position to the civil-rights program. (5) 
Gov. Ben. T. Laney, whose 22-vote Ar- 
kansas delegation was officially uninstruct- 





*The Democratic Convention, unlike the Repub- 
lican, gives a half-vote each to delegates-at-large. 


ed, insisted he would never vote for Mr. 
Truman and called for Eisenhower. 

That Southern rebels were not just talk- 
ing was shown by their plans to caucus 
jointly in Philadelphia the day before the 
convention began and, if Mr. Truman was 
nominated, to hold a rump states-rights 
convention in Birmingham, Ala., on July 
17 to “nominate a candidate for President 
other than Harry S. Truman.” If they 
couldn’t have Eisenhower, they so far were 
hardly enthusiastic about Douglas as a 
substitute. Almost alone among Southern- 
ers, Sen. John J. Sparkman of Alabama 
openly plumped for the justice as a “sec- 
ond choice” to Eisenhower. But Sparkman 
admitted: “It’s so late in the season to 
build Douglas up and win in November 
that it’s almost impractical.” 

United Rebels: With the Philadelphia 
convention less than a week off, about all 
that was certain was that a big rubber 
donkey would replace the GOP elephant 
over the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel’s mar- 
quee. Out of 1,234 votes cast by 1,592 
delegates, only 250 were pledged to the 
President and 390 more were claimed for 
him—together, barely more than a 618- 
vote majority. Against these shaky Tru- 
man claims, there were solid blocs of pro- 
Eisenhower votes, several favorite-sons 
contingents, and a preponderance of un- 
committed delegations. Overlapping all 
camps were 110 ADA delegates, split up 
among 23 states. 

Last week end an ill-matched team of 
ADA, machine, and Southern leaders final- 
ly united on a common plan. At Jimmy 
Roosevelt’s suggestion, they telegraphed 
all Democratic delegates, urging them to 
join an insurgent caucus at Philadelphia 
on Saturday, July 10—iwo days before the 
convention opened. Their aim: “To seek 
the ablest and strongest man available.” 

Besides Roosevelt, the telegram’s signers 
included Jake Arvev, Chicago Democratic 
boss; Mayors Williasn O’Dwyer of New 
York and Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
apolis; ex-OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles: Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama; Gov- 
ernors Laney, Thurmond, William M. 
Tuck of Virginia, and Beauford H. Jester 
of Texas; National Committeemen E. 
Cyril Bevan of Michigan, Robert E. Te- 
han of Wisconsin, Cari V. Rice of Kansas, 
and R. B. Robbins of Arkansas; and State 
Chairmen William Ritchie of Nebraska 
and Clinton D. Vernon of Utah. 

Without naming “the ablest and strong- 
est man available,” the insurgent leaders 
made quite clear their choice: “It is our 
belief that no man in these critical days 
can refuse the call to duty and leadership 
implicit in the nomination and virtual elec- 
tion to the Presidency.” But by not nam- 
ing Eisenhower specifically, they left open 
the possibility that they might all rally 
behind Douglas or someone else, once they 
became convinced that the general was 
not available. 


On Sunday, July 4, the Roosevelt move 
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began to pay off. Frank Hague, vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and boss of the New Jersey delegation, 
hastily cailed together the state’s dele- 
gates and alternates, backtracking on his 
promise to support Mr. Truman. Promptly 
and enthusiastically, the 100 people gath- 
ered at the Monterey Hotel in Asbury Park 
adopted without a single nay a resolytion 
pledging the state’s 36 votes to Ike. On 
Monday, Gov. Jim McCord of Tennessee, 
succumbing to the boom, threw his sup- 
port to the general. An unofficial poll of 27 
of the state’s 40 delegates showed that 21 
followed McCord, throwing Tennessee’s 
unit-rule delegation into the Eisenhower 
camp. 

Waiting for Ike: So long as the anti- 
Truman strategy was to dangle Eisenhower 
as bait before dissident delegates, the 
President appeared unworried. In fact, he 
had been assured ever since the Republican 
convention that the general intended to 
issue a flat refusal before the Democrats 
convened in Philadelphia. However, con- 
trary to published reports, neither Mr. 
Truman nor anyone speaking for him had 
ever asked Eisenhower to issue such a 
statement. Actually, it was Eisenhower 
who had taken the lead. He had advised 
ex-RFC Director ‘George E. Allen, crony 
of both Ike and Mr. Truman, who had re- 
layed the word to the President. 

This Monday after a day of golf he 
authorized Robert Harron, head of Colum- 
bia’s press department, to release the news: 
He was “profoundly touched” by the move 
to honor him, but his views had not 
changed since January and he would con- 
tinue as head of Columbia. “I will not, at 
this time, identify myself with any po- 
litical party and could not accept nomina- 
tion for any public office or participate in 
partisan political contests .. .” 

To Harry S. Truman it would be nothing 
short of a miracle if his opponents, in the 
face of this broken dream, could produce 
a winning candidate against him. 


~~) 


Mrs. Vice President? 


Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce was certain 
the Democrats wouldn't accept her sug- 
gestion because, as the flaxen-haired fem- 
inist noted haughtily, they were “men first 
and Democrats second.” As a woman first 


and a Republican second, she nevertheless . 
- had no hesitation in making it. 


Mrs. Luce, who abandoned writing for 
politics, becoming a GOP representative 
from Connecticut, only to decide again 
that writing was really her forte, had 
covered the GOP convention in Philadel- 
phia for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
Last week, summing up her impressions, 
she declared that in Thomas E. Dewey and 
Earl Warren the Republicans apparently 
had picked a winning combination. Harry 
S. Truman’s defeat, she asserted, was a 
foregone conclusion unless he could find a 
running mate capable of bringing back 
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Mrs. F.D.R. for Vice President? ... 


into the Democratic Party the elements 
that left it after the death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the defection of Henry 
A. Wallace. 

Was there any such person? Yes, an- 
swered Mrs. Luce, there was—Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

“Did I hear somebody explode with 
anger, astonishment, pain, indignation, or 
fear?” she asked. “Then a man is reading 
this column. So when you calm down, 
please allow me to venture to suggest that 
this choice would be highly practical pol- 
itics. She is the only person in the party 
who could take back from Wallace the 
Negro vote, the labor vote, the under- 
dog minority vote, and, as a mother of 
four boys in the service, the pacifist vote. 

“Certainly, no woman in the world has 
ever been able to do more, nor in fact 
hias ever done more, for the cause of the 
colored people . . . She is the only person in 
the party qualified to tear the Roosevelt 
mantle off Wallace and, by sharing it with 
Mr. Truman, partially restore it to him 

. . Add to that ir her own right Mrs. 
Roosevelt is popular. Poll after poll 
throughout sixteen years has shown her 
to be the best-loved and best-known wom- 
an in the world . . .” 

Her conclusion: Mr. Truman and Mrs. 
Roosevelt would be a “winning formula.” 
As a Republican and a woman, Mrs. Luce 
found consolation in self-assurances that, 
being men, the Democrats would not have 
“the courage, vision, or intelligence to 
adopt it.” 

No Times Three: Whether or not she 
was justified in this belief, Mr. Truman 
at least was not lacking in the gallantry 
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N. ¥. Star 
... She’s a “natural,” says Mrs. Luce 


to adopt it. Asked at his press conference 
whether Mrs. Roosevelt would be accept- 
able to him as a running mate, he replied: 
Of course, of course. Then he added quick- 
ly: What did you expect me to say? 

“How wonderful!” Mrs. Luce exclaimed 
at her Ridgefield, Conn., home when she 
heard of Mr. Truman’s statement. 

It remained for Mrs. Roosevelt herself 
to dash cold water on the idea. At Hyde 
Park she announced through her secretary, 
Miss Malvina Thompson, that she had “no 
intention of running for public office at 
any time whatsoever.” Nor was there any 
question that she meant it. She had said 
repeatedly she did not want any job be- 
yond representing the United States at 
Lake Success. She thought she could best 
serve the nation as “a nonofficial citizen.” 

Moreover, three of Mrs. Roosevelt's 
four sons—Elliott, James, and Franklin Jr. 
—were in the forefront of the fight to 
dump Mr. Truman as the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in favor of 
either Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower or 
Associate Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas. A political alliance with Mr. 
Truman might mean a_ political break 
with her family. 


Like Father 


The sons of two fabulous Southern pol- 
iticians were following in the footsteps of 
their fathers last week, looking as much 
like carbon copies of them as possible and 
sounding like phonograph recordings: 

P In Louisiana, Russell Long formally an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Senate seat 
vacated by the death of John H. Over- 
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At Dapplemere: The Dewey boys and the Warren girls kept busy, too. 


ton. His program: the same plethora of 
promises that had made Huey P. (The 
Kingfish) Long senator before him. 

> In Georgia, Herman Talmadge opened 
his campaign for the governorship. Her- 
man seized and briefly held the office last 
year after Eugene (Old Gene) Talmadge, 
who had won the gubernatorial election, 
died before he could be sworn in. How- 
ever, the courts deposed him in favor of 
M. E. Thompson. In his new campaign 
he planned to concentrate on Old Gene’s 
favorite issue—white supremacy. Where 
Old Gene had always punctuated it with 
attacks on Franklin D. Roosevelt, his son 
would make Harry S. Truman his whip- 
ping boy. 


REPUBLICANS: 


Before the Battle 


Four years ago the horseshoe was hang- 
ing upside down. John W. Bricker spotted 
it when he was visiting Thomas E. Dewey 
at the governor’s 486-acre Dapplemere 
Farm near Pawling, N. Y., to discuss cam- 
paign strategy. It was nailed like an in- 
verted U over the door of the small white 
building which houses the farm’s pump 
machinery, about 100 yards from the pil- 
lared white main house. Dewey’s 1944 run- 
ning mate grinned, reached out, and 
rubbed it for luck. 

A cry of anguish arose from the necro- 
mancers among the Republican faithful 
when pictures of Bricker and the horseshoe 
appeared. Hanging that way, they wailed, 
the horseshoe spelled bad luck. They del- 
uged Dewey with letters, imploring him to 
reverse its position. He ignored them—and 
the Dewey-Bricker ticket was swamped in 
a deluge of Roosevelt electoral votes. 

Four years wrought many changes in the 
political temper of the nation. Symbolical- 
ly, when Dewey’s new running mate, Gov. 
Earl Warren of California, called on the 
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governor at Dapplemere with his family 
on Tuesday, June 29, the horseshoe was 
hanging rightside up. Dewey couldn’t re- 
member when the change was made. He 
could recall only that it had been some- 
time after the election of 1944. As Bricker 
had done four years before, Warren rubbed 
the horseshoe. This time the superstitious 
could be happy. 

Picture Time: Although the Warrens 
had known the Deweys for several years, 
it was their first visit to Dapplemere. 
Proudly, Tom Dewey showed Warren over 
the farm, with newspaper cameramen tag- 
ging after them. Mushing through straw, 
he led Warren into the barn in which he 
keeps 51 cows, mostly Holsteins. Together 
they examined his recently completed 
trench silo. A regular silo would have cost 
$3,000, Dewey explained; this one had cost 
only $150. 

At the urging of the photographers, 
Dewey shucked his checked sports jacket 
and Warren took off his double-breasted 
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Dewey and Warren: Missing no bets 


gabardine coat so they could pose in shirt- 
sleeves. “I’ve got an idea for a swell pic- 
ture,’ Dewey said, leading his guest and 
the photographers to a field overlooking 
the Harlem Valley. Warren was impressed 
with the view, but the photographers 
weren't. Dewey plucked some timothy and 
sucked it, while he did his best to cover 
up his disappointment over their Philis- 
tint’m. 

The rest of the Warren and Dewey 
families also were making a photographer’s 
field day, especially Johnny Dewey. The 
12-year-old cavorted all over the place 
with the curly-blond Warren girls, Vir- 
ginia, 19, Dorothy, 17, and Nina, 14, who 
is known as “Honey Bear.” Tom Dewey 
Jr., 15, couldn’t keep his eyes off Dorothy, 
and while the families were posing for 
group pictures his father had to admonish 
him to “Look at the camera, please, Tom.” 
Hand in hand, the five children raced 
down the grassy slope near the main house 
in an action pose for the photographers. 
The girls stumbled and tripped in the high 
grass until they kicked off their high-heeled 
shoes and ran in their stockinged feet. 

Strategy Time: The Warren visit 
wasn’t all social. In the frenzy of the con- 
vention, the Republican candidates had 
been unable to confer at length on how 
they would conduct their campaign, al- 
though they had talked fleetingly on the 
phone about it. Once the reporters and 
photographers had left they sat down 
together and started making plans. 

Tentatively, they expected to campaign 
separately, starting around the first of 
September, for they saw no point in dupli- 
cating efforts. Warren would probably con- 
centrate on the West and on such primari- 
ly sectional interests as reclamation. Dew- 
ey was likely to make two cross-country 
trips. Both candidates would pay especial 
attention to states where the Republican 
candidates for the Senate face stiff fights, 
like Wyoming, West Virginia, Kentucky, | 
Montana, and New Mexico. 

In preparation for his campaign, Dewey 
conferred with his adviser on foreign af- 
fairs, John Foster Dulles. He made it clear 
that he intended to attack the Truman 
Administration’s foreign policy wherever 
it had deviated from bipartisanship. 

It was an intensive campaign that Dew- 
ey and Warren were planning, one as hard- 
driving and highly organized as the con- 
vention campaign which had won Dewey 
the nomination at Philadelphia. For al- 
though the horseshoe might now be right- 
side up, the Republicans could not rely on 
luck alone to win in November. 


Retribution 


Old Peter Wynne was the knock in the 
Dewey machine. He was the loud, rude 
noise that exploded unexpectedly -at the 
Republican convention in Philadelphia 
just when the Dewey machine was purring 
most sweetly. Not only did he insist on 
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voting for Robert A. Taft (NEwsWEEK, 
July 5); in addition, he seconded Taft’s 
nomination. 

There were 273 other delegates who 
supported Taft, but it was Wynne who 
raised the hackles of Thomas E. Dewey’s 
master political mechanics. Wynne came 
from New York, Dewey’s home state. In 
voting for Taft, he was mocking them. 

If the knock in the Dewey machine 
sounded like an ecstatic Bronx cheer, the 
reason was fitting enough: Wynne was 
leader of the Third Assembly District in 
the Bronx, and had been for 30 years. He 
had been chief clerk of the Board of Elec- 
tions in the Bronx and two years before 
had run for Congress from there. 

At 73 he was old enough to know his 
own mind. One thing he knew was that 
he didn’t like Dewey and hadn’t liked him 
since Dewey was district actorney. More- 
over, Wynne had been close to Kenneth 
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Rebel Wynne: Retribution was swift 


Simpson, the late Republican leader of 
New York County, a Dewey foe; and he 
was an old friend of Richard B. Scandrett 
Jr., who formerly had been prominent in 
New York Republican circles and who 
liked Taft. 

Last week retribution was swift. Bronx 
County leaders didn’t wait to get the 
word from Albany before they started 
pulling the rug out from under Wynne. 
With the approval of Bronx County boss 
John J. Knewitz, Dewey supporters quit 
Wynne’s John Hay Republican Club to 
set up their own rival Thomas E. Dewey 
Republican Club. They said they would 
challenge Wynne’s leadership at the next 
election. One of them, William J. Water- 
man, entered the race for the Republican 
nomination for Congress from the 23rd 
District, even though it was known that 
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Wynne had been thinking of running 
again. Dewey and Knewitz both were re- 
ported planning to withdraw all patronage 
from Wynne. 

Wynne was not surprised. When he 
voted for Taft, he knew what would hap- 
pen. He had no comment to make. But 
at 73 he didn’t seem to care. 


TREASURY: 
Chestful of Cash 


Beaming happily, Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder had lavish news for the 
reporters who last week crowded around 
his oversize desk: The government’s kitty 
was overflowing with cash. “T’\e been here 
for two years,” he said, forsaking all mod- 
esty, “and we've had two surpluses.” Sny- 
der had figures to prove it. The fiscal 1947 
surplus of $753,787,660 had been multi- 
plied eleven times to reach the tidy sum 
of $8,419,469,843 for the fiscal year ending 
at midnight on June 30. Included in this 
was a $3,000,000,000 trust fund for foreign- 
aid expenditures in fiscal 1949 as required 
by the ERP authorization bill. 

The Treasury pridefully noted that the 
budget surplus was almost $1,000,000,000 
over estimates and that it had been ac- 
cumulated despite payments of close to 
$6,000,000,000 on the public debt and the 
retirement of more than $8,000,000,000 in 
interest-bearing government issues, more 
than seven times the highest previous sur- 
plus—$1,155,000,000, collected by another 
secretary, Andrew W. Mellon, in fiscal 
1927, at the height of the Coolidge pros- 
perity. 


CELEBRATION: 


El Libertador in Missouri 


The 113-year-old Missouri town wasn’t 
very different from 1,000 other county 
seats in the United States. Set in the gen- 
tly rolling Ozarks between Fair Play and 
Half Way, it had its Polk County court- 
house, three banks, ten restaurants, four 
hotels, the Southwest Baptist College, and 
a new 200,000-gallon water tower, whose 
aluminum-painted tank shimmered in the 
sun. It also had its chain stores, its flour 
mill, its hatchery, its creamery, its Repub- 
lican and Democratic weeklies, and lum- 
beryards most everywhere. 

What set it apart from the Zeniths and 
Middletowns everywhere was that it was 
the biggest (population, 2,636) of the six 
United States towns bearing the name of 
Simon Bolivar, the Venezuelan-born Lib- 
erator of Northern South America. Being 
the biggest Bolivar also made it, for July 
5, 1948, the King for a Day of all American 
small towns. 

The Big Plan: To the Venezuelan 
Government it didn’t matter that Bolivar’s 
other claim to fame was being the birth- 
place, about 1867, of the patent medicine 
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Nature’s Remedy; or that some local pur- 
ists insisted the town wasn’t named for 
Simon Bolivar at all, but for Bolivar, 
Tenn., whence its founders came in search 
of better trapping and hunting; or that the 
Liberator’s full-length oil portrait, which 
Venezuela had given the town 30 years 
ago, was relegated to the public library for 
lack of a town hall. When Venezuela of- 
fered the United States a bronze statue of 
its national hero in 1941, Bolivar was its 
natural site. 

The whole idea, conceived by Dr. John 
M. C. Crane, a Bolivar biographer, was 
delayed by the war. But it was pushed 
by the then senator from Missouri, Harry 
S. Truman. This year everything was set. 
The Simon Bolivar Memorial Foundation 
was created in Washington with Mr. Tru- 
man, who had installed a painting and a 
marble bust of Bolivar in the White House, 
as co-founder. A 7-foot bronze was cast 
in Milan, Italy (with head copied from 
the tenerani statuary over. Bolivar’s tomb 
in Caracas), and erected in Neuhart Park 
in the Missouri town. 

The Big Day: July 5, the official ded- 
ication date, was not only the 172nd cele- 
bration of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but the 137th anniversary of 
Venezuelan independence. President Tru- 
man sent his DC-6, the Independence, to 
Caracas to bring President Romuto Gal- 
legos, renowned novelist and first popular- 
ly elected President in Venezuela’s history, 
to the United States. 

Bolivar itself primped for weeks for the 
expected 50,000 visitors. It cleaned up and 
pai.ted up. It sprayed DDT to kill flies 
and mosquitoes. It prohibited “carnivals, 
traveling tent shows, cane and doll racks, 
wheels of fortune, penny pitch games, 
shooting galleries, knife boards,” and 
fifteen other moneymaking devices that 
might detract from the occasion’s dignity. 
Instead, the two days leading up to the 
climax featured fiesta water contests, 
Latin-American folk dancing, a greased- 
pole climb, terrapin and fat-man’s races, 
pie-eating and cracker-eating contests, and 
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an Air Force band concert. For the big day 
the mayor, Dr. Doyle C. McCraw, al- 
though personally a Republican, promised 
good weather. 

In dedicating the statue this Monday, 
President Gallegos paid tribute to Simon 
Bolivar for proposing a “great confedera- 
tion” of free nations covering South Amer- 
ica and for envisioning “a single nation 
covering the universe, a federation, in the 
course of centuries, for the happiness of 
the peoples.” 

Whereupon President Truman replied 
that Bolivar’s calling of the first Pan- 
American conference “has led to our pres- 
ent system of regional cooperation which 
sustains the peace and security of the 
Western Hemisphere .. . The example of 
Pan-American cooperation, worked out 
slowly and painstakingly over the years, 
shows us that we can succeed in establish- 
ing the same kind of cooperation with 
other countries in the United Nations. The 
‘way before us is not easy. We must expect 
delays and disappointments. But we can 
succeed.” 


THE ATOM: 


Uranium Rush 


Time and the fixed price of gold retired 
the old prospector. With his shaggy burro, 
his sluice box, and his pickax, he existed 
only on the Hollywood movie lot, a crea- 
ture of fiction. Then, even before the atom 
bomb had ceased to mushroom over Hiro- 
shima, history was planning a return en- 
gagement for the old-time sourdough: The 
United States which created the bomb was 
forced to import the vital uranium that 


went into it. Faced with the fact that the 
largest known uranium deposits were out- 
side the nation’s borders—in Canada, the 
Belgian Congo, and Czechoslovakia— 
atomic strategists set out to determine 
how much could be scraped together in 
this country. America’s uranium hunger 
was giving the prospector a new mission. 

Last April, in the fourth year of the 
atomic age, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion spurred a minor “uranium rush” by 
offering substantial rewards: a $10,000 
bonus for the discovery of high-grade ore, 
a $10,000 bonus for the development of 
more efficient refining processes, a_ ten- 
year minimum-price guarantee for high- 
grade ore, and a three-year guarantee for 
low-grade ore. The type of prospector who 
responded would have disconcerted his 
historic cousin. He used strange words 
such as “carnotite” and “autunite.” On 
his back he no longer slung the traditional 
pack. He carried instead the compact 
Geiger-Mueller counter to track down the 
radioactive metals used in nuclear fission. 
He rode a jeep instead of a donkey. And 
he considered a yield of 1 per cent per ore 
ton a bonanza strike. 

Forty-Eighters: Because the “atomic” 
metals might crop up anywhere except in 
the geologically young Eastern coastal 
plain and in any sort of rock formation— 
whether limestone, schist, or granite—the 
field was wide open to the ambitious 
searcher. Announcement of the AEC’s 


bonuses showed that many were ready to 
take up the challenge. To meet the over- 
flow of inquiries at AEC offices, the Bureau 
of Mines, the Geological Survey, and the 
commission began preparation of a twenty- 
page booklet giving all the pertinent in- 
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, N. Y. Mirror 


Your Witness: Two-year-old Cynthia Salta and her mother nar- 
rowly escaped death when their automobile crashed into a parked 
car in the Bronx last week. Mrs. Salta was injured, but Cyn- 
thia was not. She was able to tell a policeman how it happened. 


formation. Last week the AEC had some- 
thing more than enthusiasm to show for 
its efforts. 

Along the Colorado-Utah border, F. A. 
Sitton, mayor of Dove Creek and owner 
of its only hardware store, had staked out 
200 properties which showed uranium 
possibilities and was already extracting the 
yellowish carnotite which had once plagued 
gold miners. Scores of others, aware of 
this, were working out of Durango, Colo., 
scouring the hills with Geiger counters and 
dreaming of the big strike. AEC’s labora- 
tory in New York was receiving ten sam- 
ples of metal for assay daily. In Anchorage, | 
Alaska, “uranium fever” was epidemic. 
B. D. Stewart, the territorial Commis- 
sioner of Mines, was being besieged by 
prospectors seeking information on ways 
and means to hunt down the radioactive 
metal. “Prospectors are hitting for the 
hills in great numbers,” Stewart said. “We 
know there are uranium-bearing minerals 
in the territory, but we don’t know how 
large the deposits are.” The great Uranium 
Rush of ’48 was on. 


NEW YORK, 
20,000,000 Dimes 


The nation’s dime population shot up by 
20,000,000 last week. The reason: In New 
York on Thursday, July 1, the 5-cent fare 
to which the city had clung with unswerv- 
ing devotion since 1894, went the way of 
the horsecar. The cost of traveling on the 
city’s 239 miles of subway and elevated 
lines jumped to 10 cents, while the fare on 
the 182 miles of trolley lines and the 133 
miles of city-owned bus lines went to 7. 
The New York Board of Transportation 
had to order the 20,000,000 new dimes 
from the Philadelphia mint to make change 
for the 6,800,000 passengers who use the 
facilities daily. Whether this meant 20,- 
000,000 nickels could now be retired from 
circulation remained to be sven, but the 
dimes were here to stay. 


SERVICES: 


Preview for Draftees 


In the great international poker game 
between the East and the West, the United 
States last week anted up with another 
blue chip: It began to set in motion the 
mechanism for a new peacetime draft. If 
this was but a small repetition of the vast 
1940 Selective Service, it would still make 
the “cold war” cliché a subject of rude 
irony for the hundreds of thousands of 
American boys sweating through obstacle 
courses and forced marches in training 
camps. The Department of Defense had 
no intention of setting up an occupa- 
tion army composed of what the last 
war’s GI’s had called chairborne para- 
graph troopers. The plan instead was for 
a compact, mobile, hard-hitting army of 
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Comfort and Safety 


THE NEW GENERAL SQUEEGEE ... for 24 pounds 
of air... embodies all our Top-Quality experi- 
ence with low pressure. Lithe and clean of line 

7 ... without a hint of clumsy bulk ... easy to 
steer and park, it yields to the contour of the 
. road like something liquid... holds on curves 
7 | without a trace of weave. Flexible, free-rolling ribs 
of rubber make it shadow-silent in motion. Its 


Action-Traction means quicker-stopping, rain or shine. 
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PIERCED BY 301 NAILS... 
RETAINS FULL AIR PRESSURE! 


Your General Tire Dealer has x-ray 
photographs to prove how the new 
General Punciure-Sealing Safety Tube 
retained full air pressure after having 
301 nails hammered into it. See this 
amazing new safety development. It 
rids you for all time of inconvenience 
and delays caused by punctures. 
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You can’t beat facts: 


out of 1O say 
IMPERIAL again! 





91.4% to be exact ! That’s what research 
experts found out when they questioned Imperial 
purchasers in city after city: 91.4% of them had tried 
Imperial—and liked Imperial—so they were buying 
Imperial again! Why? Because you can’t beat facts. 
And the fact is that Hiram Walker’s 90 years at fine 
whiskey-making makes this whiskey good! 
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PWALKER 
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It’s good to know... IM x E RIAL 


is made by Hiram Walker. 
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go years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this 
product are 4 vears or more old, 30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 








fighting men ready for their “primary 
mission in combat.” 

With a watered-down draft bill limiting 
service to 21 months passed by Congress 
and signed by the President, the first 
mobilization was not a military one. Across 
the country, 4,000 draft boards began dust- 
ing off their postwar cobwebs. scrounging 
around for office space, and searching for 
hired help. Early in August some 50,000 
volunteers and 7.000 paid workers—one- 
third the number of the second world war 
—would be ready to start their inexorable 
fishing in the manpower pool. 

Dogface Days: Last Monday Army 
Secretary Kenneth C. Royall unveiled a 
blueprint of ‘what the 19- to 25-year-olds 
could expect. Of most immediate signifi- 
cance was the announcement that regis- 
tration would begin during the third week 
in August, that questionnaires would be 
sent out shortly afterward, and that induc- 
tions would begin on Sept. 22. By Oct. 1, 
uen would be called at the rate of 30,000 
a month, tapering down to 20,000 until 
950,000 were in uniform by June 30, 1949. 
First to get the peremptory nod would 
probably be the 25-year-olds. 

With most of the draftees slated for the 
Army, physical standards would be upped 
slichtly from the wartime level when 
little more than a heartbeat was re- 
quired. As for mental standards, no deci- 
sion has been made. Under the terms 
of the new law, eligibility for volunteers 
was pushed down to an Army General 
Classification Test score of 70, a drop of 
ten points. The best guess was that this 
figure would apply to draftees as well. 

Eight-Week Soldiers: Instead of be- 
ing sent to “replacement training centers” 
as in the last war, draftees would be proc- 
essed along with other recruits and then be 
assigned to major combat units. As far as 
possible, they would be kept in camps near 
their homes. Six old camps would be re- 
activated, and the strength in ten others, 
now down to little more than housekeeping 
troops, would be sharply augmented. The 
Army would spend none of its limited 
funds to build new barracks but would 
use “temporary” wartime structures, mak- 
ing them as comfortable as possible. 

In these camps the basic training cycle 
would be cut down to eight weeks. As the 
Army expanded and created sufficient 
training cadres, this might gradually be in- 
creased to thirteen weeks. Less than half 
the draftees would wind up in infantry, 
filling out depleted units such as the Sec- 
ond and Third Divisions. They would be 
‘the first mass recruits to train with the new 
recoilless rifles. Others would go into the 
Second Armored and the 82nd Airborne 
Divisions, with a large chunk assigned to 
the 40-odd new anti-aircraft battalions. 
Quite a few will go into these units: 
Quartermasters, Transportation, Signal 
Corps, or other service branches. Basic 
training finished, the draftees would be 
subject to overseas service. 
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Advice to the Democrats 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


RESIDENT TRUMAN cannot avoid be- 
Pine aware of the open opposition to 
his renomination. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether he realizes that almost 
nobody in his party really wants him to 
run again. 

He must know also that the odds 
against his reelection are very great. 
But it is doubtful whether he 
realizes how hopeless his pros- 
pects for November are in 
the minds of all except per- 
haps a few uncritical person- 
al aides. For it is not easy to 
be cruelly frank with a man 
who is so nice and well-mean- 
ing as Harry Truman. 

Outwardly Truman has re- 
mained cheerful and spunky. 
In his own words, he is “not 
a quitter.” 

Truman also believes that he has 
been right on most of the great public 
questions during his Administration. 
He thinks that the Republicans are po- 
litically vulnerable, especially on ac- 
count of their record in Congress— 
even though the Republican National 
Convention was smart enough to nomi- 
nate a ticket which could not be held 
responsible for that record. 


RUMAN tends also to regard his bat- 

tle with the elements in the Demo- 
cratic Party who openly oppose his re- 
nomination as one over principles. The 
Southern revolt was touched off by a 
matter of principle, although it is one 
which Mr. Truman is willing to have 
compromised or glossed over in the 
Democratic platform. But Democratic 
leaders in the East, Middle West, and 
West who oppose the Southern view on 
the civil-rights issue are as eager as the 
Southern irreconcilables to ditch Tru- 
man. This is not because they think he 
has been wrong on the big issues or be- 
cause they don’t like him personally. 
It is simply because they think he is a 
weak candidate. He lacks popular ap- 
peal, skill as a political manager, and 
ferce as a leader. 

Eisenhower excepted, probably no 
one could capture the Presidency on 
the Democratic ticket this year—unless 
Dewey blunders terribly. But there are 
a number of Democrats who almost 
certainly could make a better race than 
Truman. This is an important consid- 
eration to Democratic candidates for 





the Senate and House and for state and 
local offices. 

Senator Barkley, Sam Rayburn, 
Chief Justice Vinson, or Senator O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming probably could 
make a_ stronger campaign than 
Truman. 

The more dramatic, and _ politically 
effective, course for the 
Democrats would be, how- 
ever, to turn to their younger 
leaders. Justice William O. 
Douglas, if the South would 
take him, would make a pow- 
erful candidate. 

There are many other 
young Democrats who could 
make an interesting cam- 
paign. Among those in the 
Senate are Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut, author of the Atomic 
Energy Act; J. Howard McGrath of 
Rhode Island: J. William Fulbright of 
Arkansas: and John J. Sparkman and 
Lister Hill of Alabama. Among those 
in the House are: Mike Monroney of 
Oklahoma: Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas: Mike Mansfield of Montana; 
Estes Kefauver, Albert Gore, and Perey 
Priest of. Tennessee; and Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas of California. Among 
others available are: Attorney General 
Tom Clark of Texas; Mayor Hubert 
Humphrey of Minneapolis; former Gov. 
Ellis Arnall of Georgia; and Wilson 
Wyatt of Kentucky, former Federal 
Housing Expediter. 

Some of these are Catholics. Some 
are from the South. Others have their 
particular political handicaps. But 
every one of them, Hill excepted, is less 
than 50 years of age, and each has a 
good measure of political “it.” William 
O. Douglas and Fulbright; McMahon 
and Monroney—these or any of a 
dozen other teams of younger Demo- 
crats would put zest into the campaign 
and probably would appeal more than 
the Dewey-Warren ticket to new voters. 


HE cold facts of the political situa- 

tion are in many ways unjust to 
Harry Truman, but they cannot be re- 
moved by wishful thinking or personal 
pluck. The most popular, and probably 
the best, service that Truman could 
render to his party now is to step aside 
and, assuming Eisenhower is com- 
pletely unavailable, to assist in vesting 
the party leadership in younger hands. 
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OPERATION VETTLES: AIR LIFT FOR WESTERN DIPLOMACY 





EUROPE: 


Blind Men’s Bluff 


Day and night !ast week the skies over 
Berlin throbbed like a muffled drum. Over 
this monotonous pounding of airplane 
motors, a woman correspondent in_ the 
American press club cried out: “My God, 
why does everyone pretend to be so calm?” 
For the United States and Britain proposed 
calling the Soviet bluff in Berlin—with the 
greatest peacetime “air lift” on record and 
jet-propelled diplomacy to place the issue 
of war and peace at the Kremlin's turreted 
gateway. But—were the Russians bluffing? 

Over Yugoslavia two Red Stars collided. 
The glare suddenly revealed an ideological 
moonscape, deeply pocked as if with the 
scars of internal eruption—Yugoslav vs. 
Russian, Tito vs. Stalin, Communist vs. 
Communist. Perhaps the fateful crack ran 
all the way back to the Kremlin. But—was 
Tito bluffing? 


Te Re NT_. 
No, Nein, Non, Nyet 

At all hours last week, ao stream. of 
ears with diplomatic plates drove up to 
the smoke-blackened entrance of the For- 


ign Office in London within the famous 


rectangle just off Downing Street. Inside, 
three diplomats—Sir William Strang of 
the Foreign Office, René Massieli, the 
French Ambassador, and Lewis Douglas, 
the American Ambassador—engaged in 
“constant consultation.” 

The reason was a powerful note from 
a tein RNR ORNS I 


rg war_be *~s “sent “to Voscow. tome 


tion _of statements that_ the 
Powers would not leave Berlin, (2) a. 


_the lifting of the starvation blockade_of 
“Berlin. Press and radio speculated end- 
Tessly on the contents of the American 
promasal- But it was not due to be pub- 
ished until this week, and it actually 
(1) a yeitera- 
Western 





contained three main points: 








grave warning that while the West wants 
to avoid a war over Berlin, the actions 
heing taken _by_the Russians might Tead 
to” incidents leadmg to war; and (3) a 
threat to refer the entire Berlin situation 
to the United Nations as a a danger to peace. 

Speed Wanted: The United States 
also pressed for the greatest speed both in 
dispatch and publication of the note. The 
French, as usual, anxiously dragged their 
feet. The British asked for a postponement 
until the Russian commander_in Berlin, 
Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky, answered a 
letter sent to him by the British command- 
er, Gen. Sir Brian Robertson. This had 
been dispatched July_1 following a_final 



































Soviet announcement that_the Kommand- 


atura four=powtT governing body. of 
Berlin, had been ended. Robertson's letter 
asked for immediate restoration of com- 
munications with the West. 

On July 3, Robertson, accompanied by 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the American com- 
mander, and Maj. Gen. R. J. Noiret, 
deputy French commander, drove to Rus- 
sian headquarters. An hour and a_ half 
later they returned. Sokoloysky’s answer: 





No, nein, non, nyet. 


Blockade Busters 

Berliners. crowded around Tempelhof 
Airdrome last week to gaze at the C-47s 
and C-54s lined nose to tail on the apron 
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Tempelhof, Berlin: Western air power lifts a Russian land blockade 
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in front of the sweeping are of the terminal 
building. At the Gatow field, used by the 
British, the Dakotas and Skymasters, as 
well as four-engine Avro Yorks, slipped in 
over the neat fences around the old Luft- 
waffle barracks and taxied before the big 
plate-glass front of the restaurant. 

At both fields soldiers hurriedly trans- 
ferred sacks and boxes to waiting trucks. 
Even as they drove off the planes roared 
away, starting the round trip back to the 
western zones for another load. Down came 
other planes, at the rate of one every 
five or six minutes, far into the night. 

This was Operation Vittles, the West’s 
answer to the Russian cold siege of Berlin 
which had cut off rail, water, and high- 
way transportation for some 2,250,000 
Germans and 20,000 Allied personnel in 
the city’s western sectors. Brig. Gen. 
Joseph Smith, who ran the show, promised 
450 flights a day, with a fleet of 52 C-54s, 
each carrying 7 tons, and 100 C-47s, carry- 
ing 214. They were coming from as far 
away as Panama, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Together with the British planes, they 
could bring in more than 2,000 tons of 
food a day, enough to keep Berlin alive. 
Significance-= 

The Germans were overawed, the Rus- 
sians astonished and chagrined by the 
success of the “great air lift” in supplying 
Berlin. For the moment Allied prestige 
soared as high as the transport fleet. The 
big question was: How long can it be 
kept up? More than 4,000 AA# personnel 
alone were engaged in the operation. One 
estimate was that the cost to the United 
States ran to $100,000 a day. 

But responsible quarters in Berlin main- 
tained all practical difficulties would be 
overcome even if new airports had to be 
constructed. The big qualification: Berlin 
industry cannot.be kept supplied with raw 
material and coal. It consumes 4,000 tons 
of coal a day. Furthermore, winter will 
bring not only bad flying weather, but the 
need for 360,000 tons of brown coal 
briquettes for heating. 


Hardship 


As the Russians tightened the blockade 
of. Berlin, the following announcement ap- 
peared in an official military-government 
bulletin: “Due to the rationing of gasoline. 
it will be necessary to suspend temporarily 
house deliveries of Coca-Cola.” 


Tons of Cheer 


As cheering as an open fire on a cold 
day was the news from the Ruhr last week. 
On June 28 coal production hit 308,845 
tons—the first time since the end of the 
war that the Ruhr’s daily output had sur- 
passed 300,000 tons. ; 
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HAPPIER, HEALTHIER 





, Choose the outdoor exercises that are best for you. 


Summer weekends and vacations are ideal times to 
enjoy healthy outdoor exercise. You should, however, 
be careful not to over-exercise. 


The businessman in the middle years of life who works 
in an office all week and over-exerts on weekends may 
do himself more harm than good. So choose activities 
that are suitable for your age. Better still, see your 
doctor for advice about the exercise you can enjoy safely 
this summer. 


2. Follow common sense rules for safety in the water. 





Swimming is excellent exercise, for you use nearly 
every muscle in your body—but every swimmer should 
remember a few precautions. 


It’s best to swim where there are lifeguards, as even 
the strongest swimmer may suffer a cramp and need 
help. After a full meal, it’s wise to wait two hours or so 
before you go in the water; and prior to diving, find out 
if the water is deep enough for safety. 











3. Be careful about getting your summer sun tan. 


Sunburn can be painful and serious. For a safe tan, 
doctors usually recommend starting with a short period 
(about 10 minutes), and gradually lengthening the time 
of exposure. 


While most suf tan oils or creams help you tan safely, 
you may still get a sunburn if you stay too long in direct 
sunlight. Over-exposure to the sun, especially when you 

.are exercising strenuously, may also lead to sunstroke, 
or heat exhaustion. 


To help you enjoy your summer, Metro- 
politan has prepared an envelope of sum- 





COPYRIGHT 1948— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life: 


4. Remember that many summer hazards can be avoided. 


A bad case of poison ivy can spoil your vacation, so 
learn to recognize this plant, and stay away from it. If 
you give prompt attention to cuts and bruises, you can 
help prevent the start of infection. 


In spite of all your precautions, accidents may still 
occur, so it’s wise to have a well-equipped first aid kit 
available. In addition, following the rules of good health 
will also help you to a healthier summer. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the envelope of ‘Summer 
Health Suggestions.”’ 











mer health suggestions. It includes leaflets > 
(¢y 
on First Aid and vacation hazards. Send Insurance Company Name___ 
today for your envelope of Metropolitan's (A MUTUAL COMPANY) Street 
“Summer Health Suggestions,” 78-D. City. 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y, State. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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TITO: THE 


ANSWER TO THE RIDDLE IN RED 





SCENE: 
Blood Feud Land 


Take a land of tumbled hills and twisted 
mountains: of roads that dip and curve 
and are lost in the high rocky wastes: of 
tremendous that stretch the eye: 
of thin air that makes the heart pound; a 
land where even the swift rivers sometimes 
run underground; a land where geography 
has made it hard for men to subjugate 
man. Take all this and to it add: 
© Stiff-necked,  stiff-backed.  stiff-minded 


races—Slovenes, Bosnians, Serbs, Croats, 


vistas 


Montenegrins, Macedonians: a fierce pride, 
tribal as well as national, that expresses 
itself in feuds as well as in patriotism: men 
that are often chivalrous, sometimes cruel, 
and always stubborn. 

> The silent scorn the men of the moun- 
tains bear the men of the’ plains: the con- 
tempt of those who can climb out of reach 
of despotism for those who submit to the 
yoke, who let something of the clod enter 
into their souls. 

> A history of almost unmatched violence, 
oppression, resistance, and rebellion; a na- 
tional background of policy carried out by 
murder, a dynasty founded on interfamily 
slaughter: of resentment against being the 
pawn of the big powers, against Turkey, 
Austria, Germany, and Russia. 

Take all these factors that explain mod- 
ern Yugoslavia and add to them postwar 
Communism and the postwar Russian pol- 
icy of expansion. They probably mace it 
inevitable that Yugoslavia would evolve 
its own brand of Communism, its own 
leader, and a blood feud with the Russians. 


OFF STAGE: 


West Probing Kast 


It was as if a cardinal had defied the 
pope on questions of fundamental dogma 
—and got away with it. 

A close observer of Soviet policies last 
week could only draw this somewhat sacri- 
legious parallel to explain the astounding 
conflict between Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union. As the Com- 
munist world shuddered at the heresy, the 
West rejoiced—and groped in the murky 
medievalism of Communist dogma for an 
explanation of this newest “mystery 
wrapped in an enigma.” The train of events 
that caused the break could be traced in 
considerable detail. But the immediate 
reasons and the interplay of personalities 
that caused the denunciation of Tito re- 
mained highly speculative because Balkan 
diplomacy is conducted in’ smoke-filled 
rooms surrounded by sentries. 

Why Now: The professional experts 
nearly ‘all guessed wrong during the first 
24 hours. They believed that Tito must 
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have been liquidated before the Comin- 
form denunciation of the Yugoslav marshal 
was published on June 28. When he ap- 
peared—full of life, Marxian righteousness, 
and defiance—the most authoritative con- 
sensus was that the Cominform indictment 
might have been precipitated by informa- 
tion in Russian hands that the marshal 
himself was ready to spring his own version 
of the affair. 

Another and more speculative line of 
reasoning was that the Soviets felt this 
was the time to clear the decks for the 
coming showdown with the West. They 
may have reasoned that American pre- 
occupation with the elections, plus the 
fact that the rearmament program had 
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barely started, made this a moment of 
weakness for the Western Powers that 
was not likely to recur. This line of reason- 
ing gave an especially forbidding inter- 
pretation to Russia’s current aggressive 
drive in Berlin. 

Even so, the defiance of Yugoslavia 
alone might not have been enough to pre- 
cipitate the Cominform action. What made 
Tito’s position so serious from the Rus- 
sian point of view was his connection with 
the idea of a Balkan federation. The 
Soviets had given signs of wanting to in- 
corporate the Balkan states separately 
into the U.S.S.R. as Soviet republics. 
Each would then have had only nominal 
independence. But a Balkan federation, al- 
though allied with the U.S.S.R., could 
take an independent line. Its possible de- 
fection in time of war would constitute a 





strategic nightmare for the Soviets. Tito 
was the acknowledged leader of the forces 
working for such a Balkan federation and 
at times had the support of Premier Georgi 
Dimitroff of Bulgaria. 

Backwash: The Cominform _indict- 
ment also made it clear that the basic 
issue with Tito was nationalism—long a 
fundamental problem of Communism both 
inside and outside Russia.* It was in this 
sense that the Cominform crack ran all 
the way back to the Kremlin, and _ it 
seemed that a massive change in what was 
represented as the Communist Party line 
was under way. Ever since the end of 
the war, the party line had been to take 
advantage of nationalism, with the Com- 
munists dissembling as the guardians of 
nationalist interests. 

Apparently the attempt to picture the 
Communists as nationalists first and fore- 
most was now abandoned. Telltale signs 
of this have appeared in other satellite 
states. In Rumania, important ministers 
were purged from the government two 
weeks ago, thus solidifying the power of 
Foreign Minister Ana Pauker, advocate 
of making Rumania a part of the Soviet 
Union. In Hungary, Deputy Premier 
Matyas Rakosi has lost ground because his 
methods, like Tito’s, have been too gradual 
to suit the Kremlin. 

The row with Tito may now create a 
backwash reaction in all the areas where 
the Soviets have had previous nationalism- 
versus-Communism trouble. The Poles..in 
particular, with their deep racial hatred of 
the Russians, may undergo an upsurge of 
national feeling. The Soviets will certainly 
find it much more difficult to return part 
of the Western-occupied territories to Ger- 
many as aid to the German Communists. 
Inside the Soviet Union, Tito’s defiance 
may stir latent Ukrainian opposition to 
the Moscow regime. 

Hope Springs: From Washington Ed- 
ward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic cor 
respondent, sends this account of some of 
the prospects raised by Tito’s excommuni- 
cation: 

“Diplomatic dispatches are unanimous 
in stressing that the violence of Tito’s 
challenge and the approval given to the 
Cominform action by the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party rule out any possibility of a 
Tito-Stalin compromise. Predictions on fu- 
ture developments range from Tito’s 
liquidation by Soviet agents or outright 
Soviet military intervention to the com- 
paratively minor sanctions of an economic 
boycott by the Soviets and the remaining 
satellites. 

“The Yugoslavs appear to be gambling 
on the hope that by continuing strict ad- 
herence to their own domestic and foreign 
policies they will prove themselves so ob- 





*For an opinion, see Joseph B, Phillips's For- 
eign Tides, page 34. 
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They’re a/l Freedom Trains 


NLY ome train carries such precious cargo 
O.:: the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. But in a very real sense, every train 
is a freedom train . . . each, as it moves 
dependably over the rails, binds closer the 
economic might guarding American liberty 
in a troubled world. 

That is the supreme importance of the 
NEW in New York Central. This $290,000,- 
000 program of progress is reinforcing one 
of America’s most vital rail fleets . . . the 
Great Steel Fleet that links East and West 
along the Water Level Route. 





The Water Level Route 


Three miles of new streamlined coaches, din- 
ing and club cars are here . . . and more 
miles of new all-room sleeping cars are on 
the way. Over 23,000 new freight cars are 
rolling . . . with thousands more to come. 
And there'll be the world’s largest force of 
new Diesel locomotives to pull them. 


Today, along 11,000 miles of steel arteries, 
the NEW in New York Central is quicken- 
ing the pulse of the nation’s industrial heart. 
New trains . . . efficient trains . . . freedom 
trains, strengthening all America to protect 
peace and liberty in the years ahead. 


YORK CENTRAL Gin 
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viously right that they will ultimately en- 
list the support of the now hostile Balkan 
Communist parties. 

“Diplomats are also unanimous in pre- 
dicting that, for the time being at least, the 
Yugoslavs will attempt to disprove Soviet 
charges by .. even tougher attitude to- 
ward the West. It is significant that the 
signing of the United States-Yugoslav fi- 
nancial agreement scheduled for last 
Thursday was postponed at the last min- 
ute at the Yugoslavs’ request. A Soviet 
economic boycott of Yugoslavia might re- 
double the Yugoslavs’ efforts to trade with 
the West and enable them to offer more in 
payment for Western goods. But there is 
little doubt that their main efforts will be 
concentrated on proving by deeds and 
words their determination not to associate 
with the wicked imperialists of the West. 

“The Yugoslav affair will have an im- 
mediate effect on Gen. Markos Vafiades 
and his Greek guerrillas. Although Markos 
has declared himself on the side of the 
Russians, it is known that most of his fol- 
lowers support the Yugoslav cause. In any 
case, the Yugoslavs will hardly be able to 
extend material assistance to Markos at a 
time when the threat of a Soviet economic 
boycott is hanging over their heads. 

“The affair is also likely to affect some 
aspects of Soviet relationships with the 
West. The Soviets will certainly withhold 
their support of Yugoslavia. They may 
therefore be willing to return Trieste to 
Italy and to abandon Yugoslav claims to 
Carinthia in favor of the present Austrian 
borders.” 

From London, Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newswerx’s bureau, sends this 
further forecast: “Tito is counting on the 
rank and file of the party who were re- 


Tito (left) and Kardelj (right) resent the Russians in their midst 


cruited before the war or during the guer- 
rilla struggle in the woods and the moun- 
tains to continue to idolize their “Vodja’. 
Recent reports from Yugoslavia say that 
the reverence with which the mass of 
Yugoslav party members regard Tito is 
comparable to that accorded Hitler by the 
Nazis. Added to this is the popular re- 
sentment against any foreign dictation. 
Government workers especially resent the 
presence of two Russians in every govern- 
ment department and are delighted that 
the secret police have been set on them. 
Counting on this rank and file and on 
popular support, Tito will expect an over- 
whelming vote of confidence at the fifth 
Party Congress, July 21—the first ever 
to be held in public. 

“Tito may also be relying on pulling in 
Bulgaria alongside him. Despite Dimitroff’s 
known loyalty to Moscow and his personal 
jealousy of Tito, he cannot ignore the 
tradition of Bulgarian-Yugoslav solidarity 
which has survived repeated wars wherein 
the two have been on opposite sides. 
London diplomats noted that Dimitroff 
did not attend the Cominform meeting 
in person. They also pointed out the fact 
that the Bulgarian Government in its 
statement watered down the Bulgarian 
Communist declaration of solidarity with 
the Cominform decision. The government 
statement went out of its way to stress 
continued friendly relations between the 
two countries.” 


Horoscope 


The most candid Communist last week 
was Palmiro Togliatti. “It is difficult,” 
wrote the chief of Italy’s Reds in L’Unita, 
“to foresee how things will go.” 
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ACTION: 


Plot Meets Plot 


Belgrade looked normal on June 29. Low 
clouds grayed the sky, but there was no 
rain, Street crowds picked their way past 
the extensive reconstruction of the capi- 
tal’s big buildings. Trucks clattered across 
the Danube bridges, with building mate- 
rials for “New Belgrade,” a vast reclama- 
tion and construction project on the 
swampy banks. The principal topic of con- 
versation was the devastating rains in the 
south, where crops had been ruined by 
floods sometimes 4 or 5 feet deep. 

Occasionally a fresh rumor crept into the 
talk. For two months diplomats had been 
hearing of trouble between Marshal Tito 
and the Kremlin. For two weeks the public 
had whispered imaginative details: Con- 
centrations of American warships were 
patrolling the Adriatic; the Albanian Army 
was massing on the frontier; Tito had fled 


the country. 


True Truth: At 7 o’clock that evening 
an announcer broke into the program of 
the Belgrade radio to tell every listener 
to stand by for an important announce- 
ment an hour later. He repeated the call 
every ten minutes. Then at 8 Yugoslavs 
got their first word of the bitter attack on 
their leader by the Cominform the day 
before. 

No station or newspaper had carried 
these accusations of Turkish terrorism, 
anti-Sovietism, nationalism, and bourgeois 
deviations. But now they all broadcast 
Tito’s defiant reply: “Slanders . . . fabri- 
cations . . . insults to every member of our 
party .. . arbitrary and entirely unfound- 
ed criticism [by] men who have lost all 
touch with reality.” 

As a Moscow-trained Communist, Tito 
knew all the tricks. Until the Cominform 
statement, he had hidden away on a care- 
fully guarded Adzfiatic island. But after 
the statement he ostentatiously appeared 
in Belgrade, as self-assertive as those Ser- 
bian favorites, Slivovitz and onions. He 
had the First Proletarian Partisan Di- 
vision, his wartime buddies, elect him as 
delegate to the Yugoslav Communist Con- 
gress July 21. The party itself rallied be- 
hind him. The Cominform appeal for 
“true” Reds to overthrow Tito fell flat. 

The explanation of this solidarity—per- 
haps unexpected by the Cominform—was 
that Tito had had some six months of 
continued warnings. From diplomats in 
world capitals, NEWSWEEK correspondents _ 
have compiled the record of how this 
breach between Tito and Russia developed 
(largely without the knowledge of the 
West) : 

January: Moscow issued a stern rebuke 
to Premier Dimitroff of Bulgaria, through 
an editorial in Pravda, because of his open 
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advocacy of a South Slav Federation of 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria. Two 
visitors to Moscow at the time—Rumanian 
Premier Petru Groza and Foreign Minister 
Ana Pauker—were told that the rebuke 
to Dimitroff was really intended as a 
warning to Tito for speeches supporting 
such a federation. When they returned 
to Bucharest, the Rumanians quietly 
ordered removal of Tito’s portraits from 
all public offices and buildings. 

Tito invited the American Ambassador 
to Belgrade, Cavendish Cannon, for a 
frank and surprisingly cordial discussion 
of the Yugoslav assets frozen in the 
United States during the war. (Coinciden- 
tally, a tentative agreement on unfreezing 
them was revealed last week.) The mar- 
shal also addressed a letter to Stalin, pro- 
testing that the Yugoslav economic position 
was desperate, that Russia had not deliv- 
ered the goods and machinery needed for 
Yugeslavia’s five-year plan; and that if 
Russia didn’t come through, Belgrade 
would have to seek assistance from the 
West. 

Marcu 20: Tito received the first 
“brotherly critique” of his party and 
methods from the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist Party (Bol- 
shevik) in Moscow. 

Aprtt: Hungarian Communists followed 
Moscow’s lead. All other Cominform par- 
ties, except those of France and Italy 
where the Reds were not in power, sent 
almost identical letters to Tito, stressing 
the orthodox line later developed publicly 
in the Cominform resolution. 

The most revealing charge was that Tito 
had set his own secret police shadowing 
Russian agents in Yugoslavia. As this crisis 
mounted during the spring, the Russians 
sent secret agents to Belgrade to work on 
two of Tito’s internal critics, Andrija 
Hebrang, Chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, and Sreten Zujovic, Minister 
of Finance. Both men, successfully prose- 
lytized, tended to favor the Moscow- 
Cominform line regarding class struggle 
and land expropriation; they may have 
been Moscow’s choices for leadership of a 
coup against Tito. 

May: The marshal demoted Hebrang to 
Minister of Light Industry and, on May 6, 
fired both Hebrang and Zujovic. They are 
now awaiting trial by a Yugoslav people’s 
court. 

Meanwhile, top Yugoslav Foreign Min- 
istry officials startled British and Ameri- 
can diplomats with scathing references to 
the Soviets’ “insulting” behavior. Under 
Tito’s secret orders, police began removing 
portraits of Stalin and Molotoff from pub- 
lic buildings and shop windows. In the 
May Day parade the few small pictures 
of Stalin were overshadowed by numerous 
huge ones of Tito. The Yugoslav leader’s 
birthday, May 25, which last year pro- 
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duced fulsome praise from Moscow, passed 
without greetings from Stalin. 

June: The mid-June issue of the Comin- 
form bulletin carried an editorial which 
didn’t name its target but neatly bracketed 
it: “Arrogance, boasting, and conceit are 
alien to Communists. Comrade Stalin 
ridiculed the ‘publicized leader’ . . . Lenin 
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Dimitroff is tempted by Tito; Pauker looks only to Moscow 


and Stalin set examples of simplicity and 
modesty to party members.” 

Next came a personal message to the 
marshal from Stalin himself. Stalin warned 
that Tito’s deviation from orthodox prin- 
ciples of land nationalization and the 
inadequate training of Communist Party 
cadres might ,bring about the downfall 
of the Tito regime. Yugoslavs were in- 
vited to a Cominform meeting at Bucha- 
rest to discuss the Moscow charges. They 
refused. 

Counterofiensive: Tito took the 
counteroffensive on June 30 by reiterating 
his demand for a Balkan federation with 
Bulgaria and Albania. He then trained his 
guns on the two states which figure in 
his plans. 

Bulgarian Communists had _ endorsed 
the Cominform resolution against Tito. 
But at the same time the Bulgarian 
Government, erstwhile co-conspirator on 
the Balkan federation, had said that 
“the temporary crisis in the Yugoslav 
Communist Party” did not affect relations 
on the governmental level. Tito replied 
with a savage indictment of Bulgarian 
straddling and warned “our Bulgarian 
brothers in a comradely manner to think 
of their future and of the past.” 

For the moment Albania was an even 
more serious problem. In effect a satellite 
of Yugoslavia, Albania suffers the same 


sort of interference from Tito that Tito 
himself resents from Moscow. It evidently 
welcomed Tito’s troubles as a chance to 
break away. It cut off shipments of all- 
important oil to Yugoslavia (which pro- 
duces none of its own) ; it stopped work on 
joint railway projects; it dissolved the 
Yugoslav-Albanian customs union and 
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canceled two long-term trade agreements; 
it expelled Yugoslav technical missions, 
teachers, and military advisers. 

Belgrade protested against these “bru- 
tal” and “grossly insulting” actions and in 
the best heavy-handed Kremlin fashion 
warned of the consequences. 


Sham Battle? 


In a letter to The New York Herald 
Tribune last week, Rebecca West, English — 
novelist and author of a book about Yugo- 
slavia (“Black Lamb and Grey Falcon’’) , 
expressed the ultimate doubt: “It is with 
the greatest alarm that I see the British 
and American press falling into the trap 
which has been set them by the present 
‘revolt’ of Marshal Tito. This is the most 
spectacular piece of humbug yet per- 
petrated by the Soviet Union. If Marshal 
Tito is rebelling against Soviet control, it 
is because he has been told to rebel by 
the Soviet Government itself. His re- 
bellion serves many Soviet interests .. . 
Such a rebellion, were it génuine, would 
have to be promoted by a man of the 
utmost courage and integrity. There is no 
evidence that Marshal Tito is such a man 
. .. It is over three years since I was in- 
formed that the full Soviet occupation of 
Yugoslavia would be staged by just such 
a pantomime.” 
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The Trouble With Satellites 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


MONG Russians who have escaped 
from the Soviet Union, there is a 
strong feeling that the Stalin-Tito quar- 
rel is the most serious thing of its kind 
since the Stalin-Trotsky feud. For the 
first time since Trotsky, Stalin has at- 
tacked a Bolshevik who refuses to give 
way. Moreover, Tito is sufficiently 
versed in Communist dogma 
to talk back in a language 
which is comprehensible to 
party members and is suffi- 
ciently trained in the tech- 
nique of power to defend 
himself. The core of the-char- 
acter of Stalin is that he will 
brook no opposition. When 
he meets opposition that does 
not surrender, then the whole 
structure of the Communist 
world is shaken until Stalin” wins. 
This is Russian reasoning. Thos. who 
have lived under Stalin inevitably em- 
phasize the importance of his character 
—stubbornness and ruthlessness—in 
estimating any situation. Stalin vs. 
Trotsky or Stalin vs. Tito is, for them, 
first of all a personal conflict. 

It is equally possible that the trouble 
with Tito may exceed in importance the 
quarrel with Trotsky. The Stalin-Trot- 
sky feud sent left-wing ideology into a 
tail-spin from which it hasn’t recovered 
yet, but the quarrel with Yugoslavia 
has exposed a serious weakness in the 
Soviet armor as a world power. That is 
Stalin’s inability to solve the problem 
of nationalism under Bolshevik dicta- 
torship. 


irHtn the Soviet Union, national- 
W ism always has been a danger to 
which Stalin is peculiarly sensitive. Only 
recently Lazar Kaganovich was rushed 
to the Ukraine to purge the local gov- 
ernment and try once more to suppress 
one of the waves of nationalism which 
arise at intervals in that republic. Since 
the war, too, the government of the 
Georgian republic has been purged be- 
cause of its nationalistic tendencies. 
Those, however, are internal matters. 
This question of national sentiment 
within Communist states is vastly more 
serious than before the war. Practically 
all Communists who now head the satel- 
lites of Eastern Europe are Moscow- 
trained. So is Tito. His example. shows 
that schooling isn’t enough. 
Tito did not collectivize the land on 





the Russian model because the landless 
peasant is not a Yugoslavian problem 
as it was a Russian one; he wanted eco- 
nomic ties with the West because an 
economic life confined to the Iron Cur- 
tain did not promise to raise the stand- 
ard of living of his country. He arrested 
two members of his government because 
they—perhaps on orders 
from Moscow—were conspir- 
ing to overthrow him. But 
these are not features pecu- 
liar to Tito. The differences 
between Yugoslavia on one 
hand and Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and even Czecho- 
slovakia on the other are dif- 
ferences only in degree. None 
of them wants to surrender 
every prerogative of national 
sovereignty in_subservience to dictates 
from Moscow. 

Probably the simplest way for the 
Russians to handle this would be to 
make all the satellites into Soviet re- 
publics. That would remove any doubt 
that sovereignty rested in the Kremlin. 
In Paris last May I was told by a high 
official of the French Foreign Office that 
Rumania was to become a Soviet re- 
public the following week. In Berlin in 
June I was told by a German socialist 
that Rumania would join the Soviet 
Union on June 15. It hasn’t happened 
vet, and it probably cannot happen un- 
til the nationalist spirit of ‘the satellite 
countries, as exemplified by Tito, has 
been disciplined. 

Tito and Stalin dramatize the con- 
flict, but in reality it is the most subtle. 
penetrating, and basic one which the 
Russians have to solve in their new em- 
pire. It makes no difference whether 
Stalin is acting as the heir of imperialist 
czars or as the leader of the world revo- 
lution. The problem is the same, and the 
solution no easier to find. 


s for what the Western democracies 
A ‘an expect out of this, it probably 
isn’t much for the immediate future. In 
a world in which everyone seems to 
have to take his choice between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., it is refresh- 
ing to find someone like Tito who 
doesn’t care very much for either one. 
But the only result thus far of the Tito 
incident has been the illustration of a 
Soviet weakness without adding to our 
quota of friends. 








PALESTINE: 


Peace by Plan? 


The last notes of the bugler’s “Carry 
On” died in the bright noon air over Haifa, 
on June 30 but still Lt. Gen. G. H. A. 
MacMillan, the British commander in 
Palestine, stood on the pier. He waited 
until all his men had left shore, then 
boarded his launch. Thus after 31 years, 
the last British troops left Palestine. 

The British evacuation, completed a 
month ahead of schedule, emphasized the 
United Nations’ responsibility for settling 
the Palestine problem. From the island of 
Rhodes the UN mediator, Count Folke 
Bernadotte, sent Arabs and Jews his “sug- 
gestions for a possible approach to the 
peaceful adjustment of the future situa- 
tion.” His plan: a Jewish state and an 
Arab state (the latter- comprising Arab 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan) joined in eco- 
nomic union; the Arabs to get Jerusalem 
and the Negeb Desert; the Jews to get 
Western Galilee; disputes over immigra- 
tion policy to be subject to UN arbitra- 
tion; Haifa to become a “free port.” Israel 
was certain to object to the sections on 
Jerusalem and immigration, the Arabs to 
the recognition of a Jewish state. Never- 
theless, Bernadotte said the door was “still 
open” for further negotiation. He hoped 
to extend the truce beyond July 9. 


FRANCE: 


Grande Nuit 


Under the mighty steel legs of the Eiffel 
Tower, there gathered last week in a blue 
circus tent some 4,000 of the top crust of 
Paris and international society. Across a 
stage in the tent waddled an elephant in 
an elegant cyclamen velvet robe and a 
“new look” skirt, with plumes on his head 
and dangling bracelets on his legs. Another 
elephant clad in gold and white lace fol- 
lowed, and still another in red velvet and 
ermine. All the costumes had been de- 
signed by leading Paris couturiers. 

The spectacle under the tower was 
“Grande Nuit de Paris,” a feverish climax 
to a feverish social season. Organized as a 
charity fete for the United Nations chil- 
dren’s fund and sundry French charities, 
Grande Nuit offered its customers every- 
thing: President Vincent Auriol, sitting in 
a loge; a boxing exhibition featuring 
Georges Carpentier; Spanish dancing by 
Carmen Amaya; “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto” sung by Lily Pons; Ingrid 
Bergman, Rita Hayworth, Charles Boyer, 
and Edward G. Robinson, plus assorted 
French and British film stars; lions, tigers. 
and hyenas in cages, circus acts, tons of 
flowers. vats of champagne. Two bands 
blared simultaneously. 

On the Line: It was a rainy, cold night, 
and thousands of beautiful women wearing 
magnificent gowns and jewels slopped 
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Its Reecord Is Your Guarantee 





The first Pontiac was designed to be definitely 
better than any other car anywhere near its modest 
price. Every year and every model since has added 
to Pontiae’s reputation as a thoroughly good car. 


Pontiac owners have always found that Pontiac 
combines, to an exceptional degree, all the things 
they want most in an automobile—beauty, per- 
formance, safety, economy and dependability. 


Typical of the advances that make a fine Pontiac 
continually finer is General Motors Hydra-Matic 
Drive*—available as optional equipment on all 


1948 Pontiae models. Pontiac is the lowest priced 
car in the world offering you this masterpiece of 
automotive engineering. 


Whether you get a new Pontiac this year, next 
year, or any year, you can buy Pontiac with the 
assurance that you are getting an outstanding car 
and an outstanding value—for Pontiac’s past is its 
finest recommendation! 


Models Illustrated: De Luxe Torpedo Sedan Coupe and De Luxe 
Streamliner 4-Door Sedan. *General Motors Hydra- Matic Drive 
and white sidewall tires optional at additional cost. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Before choosing any printing paper... 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Eye it. See how the use of specially 
selected clays gives sparkling surface 
brilliance to Levelcoat * printing paper. 
Print with it! Picture type and illus- 
tration in the brightest looking book 
you’ve ever produced —on a_back- 


ground of Levelcoat luster. 





* TRADEMARK 
TT.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Let Levelcoat show you how swan- 
smooth a paper surface can be. You'll 
discover a satiny coating flowed on 
with watchmaker precision —a smooth- 
ness which makes beautiful kiss- 
impression printing both easier to 
produce and more certain in effect. 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


The press itself can prove to you the 
outstanding printability of Levelcoat. 
On your next printing job, test the 
uniformly smooth performance of this 
distinctive paper. You'll be happy 
with the results, pleased that you 
gave your printing the Levelcoat lift. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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The twisted shell of the Daiwa department store looms above the wree 


through the gutters and queued up for 
half an hour waiting for an elevator to 
take them to the restaurant on the tower's 
first floor. The well-heeled paid a $10 en- 
trance fee for the privilege of spending 
more on champagne and lobster. Net in- 
take: $50,000. 

Across the Seine another 150,000 specta- 
tors massed on the high steps of the Palais 
de Chaillot and around the fountains 
shooting colored sprays of water to watch 
the dramatic lighting of the tower in 
shades from silvery white to rose to purple 
and a tremendous fireworks display. An- 
other 400,000 jammed the neighboring 
streets, and for these the Métro and the 
buses ran all night. 

An ancient, walrus-mustached French- 
man who had been a great dandy at the 
* turn of the century sighed: “C'est une 
atmosphere fébrile. It’s disquieting—peo- 
ple always behave like this on the eve of 
great catastrophes. Why, I remember .. .” 


Revolt of the Pencils 


The most tantalizing strike of the week 
occurred in France when examination 
readers responsible for grading the final 
papers of 30,000 high-school students 
downed pencils. These tests correspond 
roughly to college-board examinations in 
the United States. Pupils neither know 
their grades nor could they begin their 
vacations because oral examinations must 
be taken by those who pass the written 
tests. 


JAPAN: ‘ 


Silk to Cinders 


On the evening of June 28 in busy 
Fukui, 200 miles west of Tokyo near the 
Sea of Japan, commuters crowded the rail- 
road station, patrons crammed theaters, 
housewives cooked dinners and heated eve- 
ning baths. 

Then at 5:14, long seconds before un- 
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practiced foreigners sensed danger, shrill 
cries of “Jishin! Jishin!” (earthquake) 
went.up. A rising sough, like an immense 
ebbing wave, swept the still air. The first 
quake reached its climax amid clattering 
avalanches of tiles and crashes of top- 
heavy buildings. Theaters and the railroad 
station collapsed crushing all inside, trains 
rolled over embankments, concrete side- 
walks buckled in 2-foot folds, four of the 
five bridges over the Kuzuryu River 
broke away, and fires leaped up by the 
dozen, by the score, by the hundred. 

By nightfall the holocaust lit up the sky 
for 30 miles. Further shocks continued for 
twelve hours. When they subsided at least 
70 per cent of Fukui lay a smoking waste. 


‘Earth shifts and cracks had severed the 


water mains at the first jolt and allowed 
fires to rage unchecked. An estimated 11,- 
000 were killed and injured and 400,000, 
virtually the entire population of more 
than 50 towns and villages, made home- 
less. 

American relief squads bringing medical 
supplies moved in with difficulty to find 
survivors stoically digging out and clean- 
ing up. Sound lumber was set aside to be 
used again. Precious odds and ends of 
clothing were folded and piled for redis- 
tribution. Black-market operators set up 
stands and retailed rice balls and water- 
melons at double Tokyo prices. Charred 
bodies were carried from the wreckage for 
wholesale cremation. Bill Costello, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System correspondent, 
reported that “in the midst of this desola- 
tion, Japanese whose possessions had been 
virtually obliterated found heart to offer 
me food, water, and shelter. There was 
suffering, but not a trace of panic or dis- 
order, It was a sight to inspire both com- 
passion and respect.” 


Significance-- 

The destruction of few cities could have 
been more disastrous to Japan’s recovery 
and rehabilitation prospects. Fukui was 
the major center of the rayon- and silk- 


kage left by earthquake and fire in Fukui 
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weaving industries, with important side 
lines in bambooware, fishing tackle, and 
loom shuttles. The weaving industry is 
more than a thousand years old; the first 
imports, to the United States of Japanese 
silk came from Fukui. 

Since the opening up of Japan a prosper- 
ous city of 85,000 with an outlying popu- 
lation of half a million has grown up 
around the textile industry. Before the war 
Fukui produced 40 per cent of all Japanese 
textiles. Seventy per cent of fabrics ex- 
ported since the surrender have come from 
its looms. When the earthquake struck, 
36,000 looms, 28 per cent of the nation’s to- 
tal, were in operation. 


BRITAIN: 


Invasion From Jamaica 


The knot of dark, talkative young men 
in zoot suits, wide hats, and tropical ties 
looked as out of place as palm trees in the 
gray suburban street on the fringe of 
Clapham Common, South London. House- 
wives grimly pushed their prams around 
them as the young men chattered in sing- 
song tones outside the blitz-built Deep 
Shelter. Just inside an enclosure, others 
formed a queue for dinner tickets, although 
it was scarcely 4 p.m. 

These were the Jamaicans, fugitives 
from unemployment in their Caribbean 
homeland. Tired, shabby Londorf was their 
city of hope. Just a week before, on June 
22, they had landed at Tilbury Docks from 
the Empire Windrush after a 28-day trip 
from Jamaica by way of Mexico and Cuba. 
The trip had cost each of them a little 
more than $112, save for ten who stowed 
away. Altogether there were 450 on the 
ship; 230 had been billeted in the Deep 
Shelter, ten concrete floors straight down 
in the earth. 

In these spotless, whitewashed caverns 
laced with girders, in shelters each bearing 
the name of a famous British sea dog, they 
slept on two-tiered bunks by night or 
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From capturing 
grease droplets... 








Air-Maze Greastop filter panels prevent 
fire hazards in kitchen ventilating systems. 


to hushing air for 
superchargers... 








Air-Maze in-line silencers quiet in- 
take noise on supercharged engines. | 


put your problem 
up to Air-Maze! | 


To keep fire-causing grease droplets out of 
commercial kitchen ventilating systems is 
one problem—to blanket out undesirable 
air intake noise on supercharged engines is 
another. But both jobs involve air. And 
there’s a special Air-Maze product engineered 
to solve each of them—yjust as there are 
Air-Maze filters designed to solve scores of 
filtration problems involving air or liquids. 


WHAT'S YOUR FILTERING PROBLEM? Whether you 
build or use engines, compressors, hydraulic 
equipment, lubricating or ventilating systems, 
or any device using air or liquids—the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze engineered filter to 
serve you better. Write Air-Maze Corporation, 


Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
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talked by day to Ministry of Labor offi- 
cials who had set up an efficient but tiny 
employment exchange just outside “Beat- 
tie.” From time to time they crowded into 
the little elevator or raced up the hundreds 
of steps to tell their troubles to Colin 
Bryan, a Jamaican official of the Colonial 
Office. 

To most of the Jamaicans, London was 
not new. The majority had been there dur- 
ing the war as soldiers or airmen. But the 
London of those days was a much more 
exciting place. Now “the people are not so 
sociable.” said one youth, wearing a belted 
green overcoat in the chilly June after- 
noon, “It is all right if we talk to man on 
the street; if we speak to woman, it’s not 
so good. Me, I endeavor always to be 
circumspect.” 

The Sheltered Life: The Jamaicans 
were garrulously critical of British food: 
some were a little annoved because the 
shelter had no baths and they had to use 
the public baths down the road. All were 
anxious for work. Up to last Tuesday 100 
of the original 230 in the shelter had left 
for jobs. The Ministry of Labor tried to 
put as many as possible in essential jobs: 
a dozen this 
foundry. 


were leaving week for a 

A number of the Jamaicans had already 
renewed English friendships of the good 
old war days; one was anxious to get to 
Manchester, where he had a wife. Officials 
were unable to establish if any were the 
fathers of the numerous illegitimate col- 
ored children who were left behind in Eng- 
land after the war by both West Indians 
and by American Negro GI's. One light- 
skinned, dead-pan Jamaican rolled his eyes 
and said: “We are mostly unmarried, but 
some of us have children.” 


The Stick and the Strike 


“TE lived in dockland for many years. [ 
remember the old horrible conditions . . . 
Do you remember what it was like? 

“Well, for over 40 years the union strug- 
gled for a change . . . All trade unionists 
in the country will realize that action of 
the kind which has been taken by the dock 
workers in London endangers all that has 
been built up by years of self-sacrifice . . . 
It is a strike against your mates, a strike 
against the housewife, a strike against the 
ordinary common people ... Who advised 
you to do this?” 

Thus last week Prime Minister Attlee 
pleaded with 19,000 London dock workers 
to end the two-week wildcat strike that 
tied up more than 150 ships, cost at least 
$1.40,000.000 in lost wages, lost exports, 
and delays, and caused the substitution 
of canned corned meat for one-half the al- 
ready small ration of fresh meat. Attlee’s 
eloquence was backed up with a proclama- 
tion of a state of emergency, a drastic 
measure last invoked by a Tory govern- 
ment during the general strike of 1926. 
But the Labor government did not have 
to use its emergency powers. The dockers 
went back to work on June 30. 


FINLAND: 


Right Turn 


“Whatever way we vote we still will be 
next door to Russia—so let us hope the 
anti-radical vote will not be too over- 
whelming.” So said a political expert in 
Helsinki as the Finns began their Parlia- 
mentary election on July 1 and 2. 

The Finns expected the Communist- 
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Black Star 


Allies in Effigy: At a Paris fair for children President 
Truman and Generalissimo Stalin ride side by side 
again—as waxworks provided by a local museum. 
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run People’s Democratic Union to lose 
some support from voters frightened by 
the Russian treaty of last March and the 
Communist-precipitated Cabinet crisis in 
May. Even so, they were surprised when 
preliminary returns showed the PDU to 
have fallen from first place, with 51 of the 
200 Parliamentary seats, to third place, 
with 38 seats. The moderately left Social 
Democrats and the right-of-center Agrar- 
ians led with 56 seats each. 


HUNGARY: 


Second-Hand Fair 


Last week “the first representative show 
of Hungarian nationalized industry” ended 
in Budapest. It had featured behind-the- 
Tron-Curtain industrial products including 
old-fashioned farm machinery, automo- 
biles copied from American, British, and 
German models, and trucks with cardboard 
dashboards. According to a New York 
Times correspondent, an American busi- 
nessman characterized it this way: “I am 
as fond as anyone of salami, but why do 
they have to hold an industrial fair to 
sell it?” 


TANGANYIKAS: 
White Man’s W hip 


To spare the rod in Tanganyika will only 
spoil the native. That was the gist of an 
argument presented to the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council last week by J. E. S. 
Lamb, British governor of the territory. 
Challenged to defend his admission that 
corporal punishment is still both legal and 
common, Lamb explained: The standard 
of living is so low that jail holds no terror 
for the native convict; he lives better there 
than at home. 


RUSSIA: 


Comrade Clip 


A man named Sokoloff, just in from 
Vladivostok, stood on the curb in Moscow 
and looked about for a taxi. A fast-moving 
porter scooped up his baggage and popped 
him into a cab. Sokoloff was pleased. The 
beneficent state saw to it that out-of-town- 
ers got prompt service in the big city, he 
thought. He did not realize until too late 
that he was in an independent cab, not 
one operated by the state. The fare was 
almost ten times what he had expected. 
Sokoloff refused to pay. The driver 
threatened to take him to the militia. 
Sokoloff paid up. 

This “typical example” of the behavior 
of 55 independent cabbies who gouge 
strangers at the Moscow airports and rail- 
road stations appeared last week in The 
Moscow Bolshevik. The newspaper de- 


manded that the city administration do 
something. 
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That beer of beers... 
As brightly brilliant 
AsaMarylandmoring! JAeoek 
Brewed leisurely 

In limited quantities 
To bless the throats 
Of connoisseurs 


Like you, yourself! 


2. 





Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company of Baltimore in Maryland. 
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St. Louis and Kansas City 
The new Streamliner “City of 
Kansas City” is the last word in 
modern rail travel. 

& 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 


Denver and the West Coast 
The Streamliner “City of St. 
Louis” is a companion train to 
the “City of Kansas City.” Enjoy 
luxurious, through service from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Portland. Standard sleepers... 
no changes en route. 
e 


Detroit and Chicago 
Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 

€ 


Chicago and St. Louis 
Your choice of 3 convenient 
trains daily. 

e 


St. Louis and Detroit 
Your choice of 2 convenient 
trains daily. 
J 
Des Moines 
Omaha 


Toledo 
Convenient daily service. 
Coach and Pullman service 
of course 
@ 

TOM M. HAYES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


St. Louis and 





‘ts Follow the Vag” 








TEMPERANCE: 


Wetter Island 


Prince Edward Island, Canada’s smallest 
and driest province, voted last week to 
let the government instead of the medical 
profession control liquor sales. 

The island has been theoretically dry 
since it adopted the Canada Temperance 
Act in 1878. Three plebiscites since 1901 
have upheld prohibition. But three vears 
ago provincial legislators voted to allow 
physicians to issue prescriptions good for 
one quart of liquor or 12 quarts of beer a 
week for six months, for medicinal pur- 
poses. Since then thirsty islanders have 
visited their sympathetic doctors regularly 
twice a vear. 

By almost a 3-to-1 majority, islanders 
voted on June 28 for the new Temperance 
Act, which allows adults to buy the same 
amount with a combination government 


|. permit and ration book. If any islander 





is proved to be harming his health or 
financial welfare by drinking, a justice of 
the peace may revoke his permit. 


THE DOMINION: 


King and Parliament 


An era ended just ten minutes before 
Canada’s 81st birthday on July 1. For a 
record-breaking 29 years William Lyon 
Mackenzie King had been leader of the 
Liberal Party. For 21 of those years, a 
record for the British Commonwealth, he 
had served as Prime Minister. Now he 
was making his last appearance on_ his 
favorite stage, the House of Commons. 
As the fourth session of the twentieth 
Parliament closed, King reiterated his in- 
tention to resign the party leadership in 
August and to continue as Prime Minister 
only for “a matter of weeks or a month or 
two thereafter.” 

A few minutes after King’s speech M.P.’s 
trooped down the corridors to the Senate 
where Chief Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret, 
as deputy Governor General, formally 
closed the session. His speech-from-the- 
throne review was an impressive reminder 
that, even without King’s farewell appear- 
ance, this would have been a notable 
session. i 

Some of its accomplishments: 
> In external affairs, Canada took the lead 
in calling for an Atlantic union, a regional 
defense pact uniting the Western European 
union countries with Canada and_ the 
United States. 
> \ $30,000,000-a-year health program, 
leading to national health insurance, was 
launched. 

PA national labor code was hammered 
into legislative shape. 

> The government began a drive to correct 
Canada’s traditional trading deficit with 
the United States. The long-term aims 
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were: (1) to wean Canadian firms from 
undue dependence on parent plants in the 
United States by utilizing Canadian sources 
of supply, and (2) to turn the flow of 
Canadian export trade from its traditional 
British and European markets to the 
United States. 

Canadians were still preoccupied with 
high prices. But on the whole, most of 
them agreed with the Chief Justice’s clos- 
ing words: 

“Today there is no country in a more 
fortunate position than our own; nor has 


an Internationa) 
King: Farewell performance 


Canada, at any time, enjoyed a_ higher 
place in the regard of the nations of the 
world. May divine Providence continue to 
bless our country and to guide the Parlia- 
ment of Canada in all its deliberations.” 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Liberal Landslide 


No one was surprised when the Liberals 
won New Brunswick’s provincial election 
on June 28: only the size of the victory was 
unexpected. 

The thirteen-year-old Liberal vovern- 
ment’s rural and road- improvements 
boosted the cash income of New Brunswick 
farmers from $15,500,000 in 1940 to $34,- 
700,000 in 1946. This won votes in rural 
districts, which benefit much and pay little 
in provincial spending. Last week’s voting 
showed that even some of the traditionally 
Conservative townspeople, who pay heavy 
taxes, approved of the Liberal administra- 
tion: Liberals won in both Moncton and 
St. John. 

Premier John B. MeNair’s government, 
which held 75 per cent of the seats in the 
last House, captured 90 per cent in the 
new, winning 47 out of 52. The other five 
seats went to Conservatives. 
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A LITTLE DIFFERENCE HERE... 
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MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE HERE! 








(4 lay A 
“ HYPOID ’ 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 


It’s far bigger than it looks—this significant new devel- 
opment in heavy-duty axle gearing. Hypoid is paying 
truck operators important dividends today in lower 
maintenance costs and longer axle life. 


Hypoid is High Performance gearing with bigger, 
stronger pinions—bigger bearings, too. Tooth loading 


The new, improved Timken-Detroit axle 
housing is hot-forged (not cold-pressed). 
There is no stretched metal in the corners. 
Dense, compacted steel, and _ full-corner 
rectangular design, give this improved 
housing maximum strength and durability. 


SPECIFY TIMKEN-DETROIT “3 FOR 1 AXLES. 











Here is Hypoid’s fundamental 
difference from conventional 
types of axle gearing. The 
Hypoid pinion is offset from 
the center line of the gear. 


is reduced because more teeth are in contact. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is greater. Slower gear ratios are 
practical without loss of strength. 


When you’re looking at trucks, take a good look at 
heavy-duty Hypoid. It’s exclusive with Timken-Detroit! 





| 
| A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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PANAMA: 


Vote Count Riots 


Panamanians have been on edge ever 
since the undecided Presidential election of 
May 9. As the National Election Jury 
painstakingly considered each ballot, fol- 
lowers of the Liberal government candi- 
date, Domingo Diaz Arosemena, exchanged 
violent threats with the backers of Arnulfo 
Arias. Rumors that the jury might yoid 
the election added to the tension. 

A series of riots began on July 1 when 
Liberals, allegedly armed with steel rods 
wrapped in newspapers, clashed with 
Arnulfistas. Early in the morning on July 
4 police and Arnulfistas fought a pitched 
battle. Two Arias mer: were killed, and the 
week’s total of wounded rose to 50. 

That same morning President Enrique 
Jiménez imposed a state of siege and Arias 
fled to the Canal Zone. He said he had told 
the President the best way to settle the 
trouble was to let the election jury com- 
plete the vote count. 


ARGENTINA: 


Double Bluff 


H. Struve Hensel, special representative 
of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, was packing up in Argentina last 
week preparing to move on to Brazil. “I 
still do not understand what he means,” 
Miguel Miranda, economic boss of Ar- 
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gentina, complained after discussing the 
Marshall plan with Hensel. “I don’t know 
what he has come for . . . He says: “No 
dollars for Argentina.’ If he did not come 
to buy, why did he come? To say hello to 
me?” 

It was clear that Miranda got ahead of 
himself Jast month when he said that Ar- 
gentina and the United States had agreed 
“in principle” on Argentina’s part in ECA. 
Actually, there was no agreement. The 
stumbling block was still the same. The 
United States would not pay the high 
prices demanded by Argentina for its food- 
stuffs; Argentina would not reduce its 
prices unless it was guaranteed proportion- 
ate cuts in the prices of the coal, oil, ma- 
chinery, and other things it imports. 

It was in a sense a double bluff. Miran- 
da’s position was: “TI don’t think the world 
can live without eating.” In Washington, 
ECA officials suggested that improved 
crop prospects in other countries might 
make it possible for the world to eat with- 
out calling on Argentina. 

Meanwhile, Argentina was having in- 
creasing trouble getting along without the 
United States dollars ECA would bring. 
The peso was depreciating fast. On June 
15, $100 U. S. bought 570 Argentine pesos. 
By June 25 the rate had dropped to 680 
pesos per $100. A hundred dollars jumped 
to 705 pesos on June 28, 730 on June 29, 
756 on June 30, and 785 on July 1. On 
July 3 the Central Bank forbade exchange 
dealers to sell foreign bank notes for more 
than 10 per cent above the official rate. 

Inflation moved through three stages, 





Harris & Ewing 


Guest of the Navy: Admiral Juan Carranza, Argentine Chief of 
Naval Operations, is greeted by Admiral Louis Denfeld at the 
National Airport in Washington. Argentina needs ships of all kinds, 
Carranza said, but has not yet asked the United States for any. 
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President Juan D. Peron explained: min- 
imum, average, and maximum. “We are in 
the average stage, and we believe it ts 
necessary to adopt measures to prevent 
the spiral from continuing to ascend .. . If 
the dollars come, well and good; if they ° 
don’t, we shall direct our commerce to- 
ward other nations.” 


PERU: 
Prelude to Trouble 


Hopes that the Cabinet shake-up in 
June would end Peru’s long-hanging po- 
litical crisis died last week. Twenty-one 
conservative senators notified President 
José Luis Bustamante y Rivero that they 
would boycott the session of Congress 
scheduled for July 28, as they did the last 
session. Again legislation would be para- 
lyzed. On June 28, therefore, the President 
announced that Congress would not be 
able to meet. Instead, he would assume 
extraordinary powers and rule by decree. 
At the same time he would sponsor the 
formation of a new party which would be 
“constructive, modern, free, and clean,” 
and presumably neither far to the right nor. 
far to the left. 

The crisis had begun last year. What 
Bustamante called “intolerant and anti- 
democratic acts” by the majority left-wing 
Aprista Party had aroused conservative 
resentment and led to the senatorial boy; 
cott. Bustamante had ousted his all-party 
Cabinet and named a military one which 
had conservative backing. 

After months of continued deadlock, ex- 
treme rightists demanded last month that 
the Aprist& Party be outlawed. Opposed to 
such drastic action, the middle-of-the-road 
President fired his soldier-ministers and 
formed a new Cabinet made up of six 
civilians and five military men. - 

Forewarning: This move, too, failed 
to bring political peace. In the last two 
months, the President reported, the strug- 


_ gle between extreme right and extreme 


left had become dangerous. There were in- 
dications that violence was brewing “in 
the lower political strata.” He was mak- 
ing a final effort to find a middle way out. 

On June 30 Interior Minister Julio 
César Villegas revealed something of what 
was in Bustamante’s mind. The “expectant 
inertia of unorganized majorities,” he said, 
“threatened to place the country under the 
dictate of the more diligent or more ca- 
pable of political resources”—in other 
words the politically active extremists on 
both sides. The new party would ‘em- 
phasize rotation of officials as one way to 
bring new talent into government. 

The first reaction to Bustamante’s plan 
came from the left. His own Vice President, 
José Galvez, said it created “grave danger 
for the march of the country at home and 
for its prestige abroad.” Leftist deputies 
called an “emergency session” to consider 
the situation. 
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IN ‘CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 
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Shermopane is readily available! 


Thermopane*, the insulating windowpane that makes single 
glazing out of date, is now being made in tremendous 
quantities. L-O-F Distributors stock Thermopane in 
standard sizes and can assure prompt delivery of 

units of special dimensions. 

So there’s no need to put off the comfort-giving, 
modern way of insulating your windows. In 
Thermopane, two or more panes of glass with dry air 
between them are factory-fabricated into a single unit 
by L-O-F’s Bondermetic (metal-to-glass) Seal*. 
Thermopane provides year-round insulation to keep 
rooms and buildings warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. 

Thermopane improves the efficiency of a building. 
Its insulating qualities mean less heat loss through 
windows—hence, lower heating costs. It permits more 
accurate and economic control of proper humidities and 
room temperatures. And it reduces the load on air- 
conditioning equipment by reducing influx of convected 
and conducted heat. 

Proved in actual use in all climates . . . America’s 
most-wanted windowpane is available at costs that 
make it practical everywhere. 

For further information, write to 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
1478 Nicholas Building, 

Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 

























































































@ Objective accomplished! In this 
ultra-modern new plant of the 
Newman - Rudolph Liheueghinn 
Company, Chicago, the founders 
had one paramount aim... to com- 
bine maximum efficiency with 
beauty. The “new look” of this 
plant speaks for itself...and by 
installing Thermopane, the first rr ; 

insulating windowpane, they were . SN 4c 
able to achieve year-round comfort. 
Designed by: Friedman, Alschuler 
& Sincere, Chicago. Glass installed 


by Cadillac Glass Co., Chicago. 
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Slip? In Rome, Pierro Seccuta, second- 
in-command of the Italian Communist 
Party, said more than he intended when he 
eulogized his hero JosepH STALIN as a man 
“who can keep a smile on his lips when 
others lose their heads.” 


Heroine: JoseFriNA GuERRERO of Manila, 
P. I., was undergoing treatment for lep- 
rosy when the Japanese conquered the is- 
lands. Leaving the hospital and concealing 
her identity, she gained entrance to Jap 
installations and for three years made 
sketches of what she saw for the Filipino 
underground. Recently awarded the Medal 
of Freedom* by Mas. Gen. Grorce F. 
Moore for saving “untold” American lives 
and a Catholic medallion by Francis Car- 
DINAL SPELLMAN for her “valorous and 
heroic actions,” the once beautiful wife 
of a Philippine physician was on her way 
this week to the Carville, La., leprosarium 
on a special visa granted by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark. There she will resume 
treatment for a now advanced case and 
write articles to raise money for the Phil- 
ippines’ 5,000 other leprosy victims. 


Se There: Mrs. Mrnait Raga, wife of 
the Rumanian Ambassador to the United 
States, whose daughter Catinea was barred 
from exclusive Bailey’s Beach at Newport, 
R. I., because the envoy was a Communist, 
snapped back that Newport was “not only 
impolite but uncivilized . . . We do not 
care for the wealthy people of Newport 
and have no intention of mingling with 
them,” she pouted. “My husband is an in- 
tellectual.” 


Uneonventional: At the Swedish Pio- 
neer Centennial banquet in New York 
City, honoring the 1848 emigrants to this 
country, Karin Kock indulged a fancy for 
medium-sized cigars. To the delight of the 
1,250 other guests at the Waldorf-Astoria 
celebration, the only woman member of 
the Swedish Cabinet stuck one in her 
mouth and puffed heartily as City Council 
President Vincent Impeuittert helpfully 
supplied the light. 


Karin Kock and Impellitteri: Cigars p 
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Mary Ruth Ford: Defiance won 


Winner: Although Bisuor Joun J. Swint 
had threatened beauty-contest entrants in 
his West Virginia diocese with excommuni- 
cation unless they withdrew (NEWSWEEK, 
July 5), brown-haired, green-eyed Mary 
Rutu Foro, a 19-year-old Catholic, stuck 
to her gams to win the “Miss Wheeling” 
competition and a chance at the state title. 


Formula: Louis CaLHerRN, stage and 
screen veteran, currently suave to the gal- 
lery’s taste in the Molnar revival, “The 
Play’s the Thing,” gave away a trade se- 
cret: how he could also play tough vil- 
lains without scowling. “I just look at 
everybody with complete disbelief,” he 
confided. “It creates a most unpleasant 
personality.” 


Author: HELEN KELLER, whose deafness 
and blindness never stood in the way of a 
career, planned to retire from the lecture 
field after a tour of Japan in September 
in order to rewrite a biography 
of her teacher, Anne Sullivan. 
The original manuscript was 
destroyed when her house 
burned down. 


Best Years: Still unrepent- 
ant, 52-year-old former Amer- 
ican newspaperman Rosert H. 
Best was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment and fined $10,000 
by Judge Francis J. W. Ford 
in a Boston Federal court for 
his treasdnable services to the 
Nazis during the war. “At this 
moment, I would exchange 
places with no person any- 
where, even if I could,” he de- 
claimed with a slight Southern 
accent. 


RRA. 


Unwanted Males: In serious debate be- 
fore the British Medical Association con- 
vention at Cambridge, Dr. BetHEL So1o- 
MONS argued for unmarried motherhood: 
“I know of many women who would like 
to have babies, but don’t want a man 
knocking around the house.” 


Austerity: Because Britons cannot afford 
them, Headmaster CLaupge AureLius EL- 
LIoTT suspended the use of top hats, traci- 
tionally required of Eton College boys since 
they went into mourning for George III 
in 1820. Since the war, most Etonians 
have had to wear second-hand toppers. 
“lushed up” by local hatters. 


Anatomie War? Deeply concerned by 
the way the Russians have harnessed the 
biological urge to win over susceptible 
Americans in the foreign service, Mrs. 
Exuiot Dexter of Encino, Calif., wrote 
to Rep. Richard M. Nixon that “appar- 
ently the Soviets have discovered the 
Achilles’ heel of capitalism: sex.” Her so- 
lution: an amendment to the Mundt- 
Nixon bill making the urge illegal for our 
diplomatic officials. 


Dog Lover: GrertRuDE NIESEN, who once 
stood Newport society on its ear by taking 
over the $2,000,000 Oelrichs mansion 
there, was back on the land—a 3-acre 
estate in the Hollywood Hills where she 
would breed and train boxers “until I can’t 
stand it.” 

On Trial: Nancy FLETCHER CHOREMI, 27, 
chic brunette daughter of the United 
States Consul General at Casablanca, 
C. Paul Fletcher, and wife of a wealthy 
Egyptian cotton executive, sat wan and 
tense in a New York courtroom as police 
witnesses attempted to prove that she was 
a $100-a-night “call girl.’ The evidence 
against her was gathered by tapping her 
telephone wires as well as those of three 
other women. “Yes, I made dates, but you 
can’t prove anything like that about me,” 
Mrs. Choremi said. “I’m a very religious 
person, a churchgoer.” 
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Nancy Choremi: Police listened in 
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Color and the AMA 


Before any physician can join the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, he must first be- 
come a member of his own county medical 
society. This means that in seventeen 
Southern states and in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where the county groups observe 
a color barrier, no Negro doctor can join 
the powerful nationa Organization. Since 
AMA-membership is necessary before he 
can join most hospital staffs or be qualified 
as a specialist, the Negro is further handi- 
capped in his profession. 

On May 18 of this year, the House of 
Delegates of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, which is second only 
in size (22,000 members) to the AMA, 
voted unanimously in favor of ending the 
ban on Negro doctors. The resolution 
asked for the inclusion of this clause in 
the AMA constitution: “No component 
society of the American Medical Associa- 
tion shall exclude any qualified physician 
from its membership by reason of race, 
creed, or color.” 

ast month at the annual meeting of the 
AMA in Chicago, the House of Delegates, 
in executive session, turned down the New 
York-sponsored amendment which would 
have prevented a county society from re- 
jecting any applicant except for “profes- 
sional or ethical” reasons. At a press con- 
ference later, Dr. George F. Lull, secretary 
and general manager of the AMA, said 
that his organization “could not dictate 
to state or county societies whom they 
should or should not take in.” 


Nail-Polish Trouble 


Last February, Dr. Bernard Yaffe, der- 
matologist of Presbyterian Hospital, Chi- 
cago, examined a woman patient who 
complained of strange brownish-red finger 
nails. Gradually, her nails became sepa- 
rated from the bed, turned thin, brittle, 
and dead-white, and finally buckled into a 
cylindrical shape. The doctor discovered 
that every two weeks for four months she 





Touch Metkods: [n the two years since the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind set up its technical- 
research section, this department has redesigned 
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had been using one of the new “base” nail 
polishes, a foundation which fixes the col- 
ored polish and prevents chipping. 

Since then, Dr. Yaffe and his associates, 
Drs. Douglas A. McFayden and James H. 
Mitchell of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine, have observed ten similar 
cases of nail damage in women who admit 
using one of several brands of the polish 
“bases.” A questionnaire sent by them to 
234 doctors brought 128 returns in which 
medical men said 70 other cases had been 
seen. The three Chicago doctors are now 
conducting research to determine which 
substance common to all the commercial 
“bases” may be causing the trouble. At 
present, the best guess is that it is some- 
thing “akin to Bakelite.” 

Not all users of these bases are affected, 
Dr. Yaffe said, and some cases clear up 
quickly. But after four months, his first 
patient still has badly discolored and, mis- 
shapen nails. As Dr. Yaffe put it, “the 
polish may stay on, but at the same time 
the nails come off.” 


The Migraine Candidate 


What causes migraine, the severe peri- 
odic headache, which for more than a cen- 
tury has baffled medical science? 

Some authorities claim that the painful, 
one-sided headache, usually accompanied 
by nausea, dizziness, and disturbed vision, 
is nothing more than an allergic symptom. 
Others say that the attacks cannot be as- 
cribed to physical causes; instead, they fol- 





low the growth of a deep-seated neurosis 
which must be destroyed before the mi- 
graine can be cured. 

Midway between the last two theories 
stand Drs. Robert M. Marcussen and Har- 
old G. Wolff of Cornell Medical College 
and New York Hospital. In the last eight 
years, these two neurologists have cured 
two out of three migraine patients by 
recognizing the pronounced “migraine 
type” and by making each headache pay 
its way by throwing scientific light on the 
patient’s background and thus identify- 
ing the headache’s cause. 

The migraine victim, the doctors said 
last week, “is not necessarily neurotic 
in the usual sense of the word. He may 
have made a satisfactory adjustment to 
life.” But all migraine sufferers have cer- 
tain personality characteristics in common, 
they added. 

The Type: The doctors described the 
typical patient as a tense, driving person, 
who is rigid, ambitious, and a perfection- 
ist. He believes no one can do his job as 
well as he can. He is unable to delegate 
responsibility. As a result, this reliable, 
conscientious, hard-working person is giv- 
en more and more responsibility by every- 
one else. 

The natural outcome is tension, fatigue, 
and exhaustion—and eventually a mi- 
graine attack. “These people become more 
and more resentful because they cannot 
keep up with the load they and the world 
impose on them,” the doctors explained. 
The “drastic, disabling headache” is the 
body’s insistent and painful demand that 
they stop the strain. The doctor’s job is to 
“ouide the patient into less costly behavior 
patterns, and lend emotional support dur- 
ing this reorientation.” 

Fortunately, most of the intelligent, ag- 
gressive migraine sufferers can work out 
their problems under professional advice. 
Others deny that “feelings have anything 
to do with the headache.” Still others, re- 
lieved to hear that they haven’t a brain 
tumor, ignore medical care. 

The migraine treatment, used success- 
fully at New York Hospital for fifteen 
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some 70 gadgets for the sightless. Left, watch 
numerals acquire Braille dots; center, a fold- 
away cane; right, a Brailled wood-marking gauge. 
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years, is indeed a radical pace changer. 
The patient is advised to cut out at least 
one-fourth of his ordinary work. He must 
rest, relax, exercise to the point of “pleas- 
ant fatigue,” and take up hobbies that call 
for muscular activity. 

“At least eight hours’ sleep at night and 
a midday rest period must be assured for 
those who are inclined to dismiss sleep 
as a needless hindrance,” warned the neu- 
rologists. Mild tub baths and mild seda- 
tives early in the treatment will help to 
change the patient’s pace. 

Above all, the migraine sufferer is ad- 
vised to “plan less, and to deal with his 
problems when and if they arise—and not 


before.” 


Mother Love From Pain 


“Birth pain is the key which unlocks 
the doors to the mother love in all ani- 
mals from the termite to the whale. Where 
pain is negligible, mother love and care 
are feeble. Where pain is absent, there 
is absolutely no mother love.” 

In his book, “The Soul of the White 
Ant” (Dodd, Mead, 1937) , Eugéne Marais, 
the South African naturalist, offered this 
unique observation on the possible bio- 
logical value of pain in childbirth. Marais 
backed his opinion by personal experi- 
ments with a herd of 60 half-wild Kaffir 
deer. In fifteen years, he saw no mother 
refuse her young in normal circumstances. 
But in all cases where he gave a pain- 
killing anesthetic during labor, the mothers 
refuse to accept the fawns. To prove that 
it was the release from pain, and not some 
property of the anesthetic itself, that was 
causing the deer to refuse their young, 
Marais anesthetized half a dozen mothers 
after their normal delivery. On return to 
consciousness, all immediately accepted 
their offspring. 

Last week, in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, Dr. James Arthur Hadfield, London 
psychologist, brought Marais’s conclusions 
up to date with the suggestion that anes- 
thetics in childbirth may kill the modern 
woman’s maternal love. 

From everyday experience, Dr. Had- 
field pointed out, it is obvious that pain 
causes such physiological changes as palpi- 
* .on and sweating. It may also act as 
a stimulus to release the hormone or other 
chemical substance that is actually the 
basis of the maternal instinct. It may ex- 
plain the attitude of those mothers who 
prefer to suffer labor pains without anes- 
thetics, because, they claim, it gives them 
more love for their children. 

This, to Dr. Hadfield, is not “pure mas- 
ochism, a perverted pleasure in suffering 
pain,” but “nothing less than a biological 
fact.” Because of the subject’s importance, 
both for individual and social psychology, 
the London psychologist called for “further 
scientific investigation of the matter in 
human mothers before we launch on a 
wholesale administration of anesthetics.” 
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Photography Under the Sea 


Last week, back in home port at the 
Woods Hole (Mass.) Oceanographic In- 
stitution, nine seafaring scientists took 
stock of the results of a 20,000-mile voy- 
age in their two-masted research ship 
Atlantis. In the Mediterranean, and on 
the two passages across the Atlantic, they 
had tracked birds by radar and fish by 
echo-sounders and had remeasured the 
depth of the sea. Most important, they 
had photographed the sea bottom with 
a new automatic camera which throws a 
Hash of light when it comes within 10 
feet of the ocean floor. 

The submarine camera is a pet proj- 
ect of Dr. Maurice Ewing, wartime leader 
in the Navy’s sound-ranging development 
and now, at 42, a professor of geology 
at Columbia University. To resist the 
heavy pressure of water miles below the 
surface, the lens and plateholder are 
mounted inside a cylinder bored from a 
solid chunk of aluminum and about the 
size of a gallon bucket. A suspended trig- 
ger sets off a flash bulb as it hits the 
sea bottom, with the camera just at its 





Sea spider 6,000 feet under the sea 


prefocused distance. What with reeling 


out thousands of feet of wire and reeling _ 


it in again on the winch aboard ship, it 
takes several hours to make a single shot 
in the dark. 

Results from this random photographic 
survey showed that the ocean floor teems 
with life. Some of the pictures were made 
34 miles down. One of the most remark- 
able was taken at the beginning of the 
trip, only 150 miles off the North Ameri- 
can coast, at a depth of 6,000 feet. It 
caught a perfect view of a sea spider, re- 
sembling a giant “daddy-longlegs,” with 
a leg spread of 28 inches. Other pictures 
showed specimens not yet identified with 
anything previously caught in nets. And 
several Mediterranean pictures opened a 
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new mystery: clusters of holes were found 
in the bottom of the sea, each about 214 
inches wide, their tenants unknown. 

Although Ewing didn’t go on this lat- 
est Atlantis trip, he was more than 
gratified with the results of his camera. 
The Atlantis party had made it work at 
twice the depth ever achieved before 
and had confirmed the value of a new 
way of undersea exploration. Deep-sea 
nets, Ewing says, “only catch what’s slow 
or stupid—and then mess it up. The 
flash camera shows us living things in 
their attitudes before they have a chance 
to dodge.” 


Between Ape and Man 


Back in 1925 Prof. Raymond Dart of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, announced 
the discovery in a limestone cave in Bech- 
uanaland of the fossil of an apelike child 
with peculiar human characteristics. Ever 
since then there has been international 
controversy among seekers of the missing 
link between ape and man. 

Dart called his strange discovery Aus- 
tralopithecus (southern ape). Because of 
the shape and pattern of the teeth, the 
size and proportion of the brain, and the 
shape of the forehead region, Dart claimed 
that the fossil freak occupied a place mid- 
way between the ape level and the human 
level of evolutionary development. 


Dr. Broom studies jawbones of apelike ancestors of man 


Ten years after the ape child’s discov- 
ery, Dr. Robert Broom, Scottish anthro- 
pologist of Pretoria and one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on fossils, confirmed 
and extended the Dart theories by fur- 
ther remarkable fossil finds in limestone 
deposits at Sterkfontein, 40 miles from 
Johannesburg. Broom’s name for his new 
genus was Plesianthropus (Greek for “al- 
most man”). In size and general propor- 
tion the creature’s brain was like the 
modern ape’s, but in specific detail many 
astonishing features were found. The face 
bones were human in type, and some of 
the limb bones suggested that the ape man 
walked upright and had soft hands. The 
teeth, though larger, were human in pro- 
portion and in arch-shaped arrangement. 

This “man in the making,” with an ape’s 
brain and with human teeth set in an ape’s 
skull, had walked the ground, not swung 
the trees, in Africa more than 1,000,000 
years ago. 

Seeing Is Believing: These discover- 
ies upset most of the theories on which 
anthropologists had hitherto depended in 
drawing the line between the anthropoid 
ape and man. It meant, first, that they 
must discard the notion generally held that 
evolution had proceeded gradually over all 
parts of the body. In the African fossil 
men, limbs approximating the human type 
had already been developed when the brain 
was still of simian size. At this stage the 
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teeth were definitely human rather than 
characteristic of the ape. 

It also meant that the human line of 
evolution from that leading to the modern 
ape must be put back to a date consider- 
ably earlier than many scientists were 
ready to admit. The Sterkfontein ape 
men had probably lived in the late plio- 
cene or early pleistocene age. 

Proef From the Pelvis: In the next 
decade Professor Broom, now 81, worked 
strenuously to blast new treasures from 
the Sterkfontein limestone, literally stiff 
with fossils. One of his best finds was a 
near-human upper femur, which proved 
conclusively that his ape man walked up- 
right. 

In May of this year Prof. Charles L. 
Camp and Dr. Frank Peabody of the 
University of California South African 
expedition (NewswrEek, May 26, 1947) 
found other skulls and bones in the rocks 
near Sterkfontein, which seemed to con- 
firm what Dr. Broom had already deduced. 

But over the world, some anthropolo- 
gists were still skeptical that the South 
African ape men represented the inter- 
mediate stage of human evolution. Last 
week in New York, Dr. W. E. Le Gros 


Clark, the British fossil authority, who 


from the start has ranked himself along- - 


side Professors Dart and Broom, brought 
facts, figures, and photographs to Ameri- 
can anthropologists to convince them that 
the South African fossils are “the most im- 
portant discovery ever made in the field 
of human paleontology.” 

Clark, now head of the human-anatomy 
department of Oxford University, traveled 
to South Africa last year to examine the 
Broom specimens personally. 

“There’s no getting away from the fact 
that these specimens are very closely re- 
lated to man and are survivors of the 
group that gave origin to man,” Professor 
Clark told Newsweek. “The controversy 
was settled by Dr. Broom on Aug. 1, 1947, 
when he uneartlred at Sterkfontein a skull, 
jaw, pelvis, rib, vertebrae, and limb bones 
of the strange ape man.” The pelvis is of 
particular significance, Professor Clark 
pointed out, because it is definitely human 
in general character. 

As described by Professor Clark, the 
creature was small in stature—not more 
than 4 feet tall. “The new evidence, and 
that collected in the past, leaves no doubt 
that these ape ancestors walked in an 
erect position closely approximating that 
of man, while their brains were one-third 
as large as those of human beings.” 

To the skeptics who have doubted that 
in this mass of miscellaneous fossil ma- 
terial there could ever have been collected 
the skeleton of one creature of any one 
period, Professor Clark has an answer. 
In one 15-foot square area of South Afri- 
can limestone, diggers have turned up a 
skull, pelvis, ankle bone, ribs, and upper 
end of the thigh bone—all, he is convinced, 
of the same ape man. 


Newsweek, July 12, 1948 
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St. Louis Druggist Needs Reach-in 
To Protect Vaccines, Biologicals 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Dependable refrigeration is vital to keep- 
ing vaccines and biologicals at full potency, 
voints out Dan C. Hesselberg, of the 
lesselberg Drug Co., St. -Louis, Mo. 
“After checking the market, we felt a 
Frigidaire Reach-in was best designed to 
do this,” says Mr. Hesselberg. 

“One reason for choosing Frigidaire was 
that I could get it with the dependable 
Meter-Miser. The other reason was that 
our dealer, J. J. Tenge Co., St. Louis, is 
thorough and reliable.” 
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McCaffery moderates Stone’s author-critic shambles 


Author Meets Network 


As astudent at Yale Law School, Martin 
Stone included among his extracurricular 
activities the book critic’s job on the Law 
Journal. So fascinated did he become with 
publishing that in 1940, two years after 
graduation, lawyer Stone waded—again 
extracurricularly—into show business with 
an Albany radio program called Author 
Meets the Critics. 

Here was a chance for the author to 
meet his critics face to face—for what 
often. turned into a hot, heavy, and enter- 
taining argument. But radio itself took a 
dim view of the show. 

Twice the program had a brief whirl on 
the network air, once by courtesy of 
Mutual and again at NBC. But it always 
went quietly back to a local station, and 
Stone continued to pay for it mainly out 
of his lawyer’s earnings. Wherever it went, 
the authors followed faithfully in_ spite 
of such cracks as that made by author 
H. Allen Smith when he said the program 
“shows up authors and critics for what 
they really are: idiots leaping at the 
throats of idiots.” 

Then a year ago NBC put the show on 
its East Coast television network (NBC, 
Sunday, 8-8:30 p.m., EDT). With the 
regular moderator, John K. M. McCaffery, 
in his chair and the sponsorship of General 
Foods, Author began for the first time to 
pay Stone some monetary dividends. Un- 
der the red-hot heat of video lights tem- 
pers flared happily. Televiewers got a rare 
eye, and ear, full. 

There was, for example, the night when 
Merle Miller’s book “That Winter” was up 
for dissection, with Father William C. 
Kernan, an Episcopal minister and execu- 
tive director of the Institute for American 
Democracy, as chief attacker. Digging in, 
Kernan used, among other hot words, the 
term “fornication” in his onslaught. Pre- 


sumably it was the first time the word had 
gone out over the sacrosanct radio or tele- 
vision air; yet nobody complained. The 
show was Author Meets the Critics— 
where such things were to be expected. 

This week, with Author a proven suc- 
cess on the video network, NBC again put 
the show on its radio network (NBC, Sun- 
day, 5-5:30 p.m., EDT). And as has al- 
ready been the video story, the network 
show was broadened to include movies, 
plays, and even magazine articles. It would 
be enough, Stone hoped, to give the show 
what it needed most: a permanent radio 
network spot. 


Transcribed Television 


The most pressing problem facing tele- 
vision stations today is programming. With 
no coast-to-coast network in sight until 
1953, the stations hardest pressed for pro- 
grams would be those in the middle of the 
nation, far from the talent centers of New 
York and Hollywood. 

One answer has now been supplied by 
engineers who, after years of research, have 
finally developed television’s version of the 
radio transcription. By the first of August, 
both NBC and DuMont will have their 
respective systems under way, offering the 
live shows of big-city television to small 
stations—on film.* 

Both systems are similar, though Du- 
Mont’s .is called tele-transcriptions while 
NBC’s is labeled television recordings. As 
a live show is telecast it is fed to a souped- 
up monitor tube. Placed in front of the 
tube is a 16-millimeter camera, specially 
designed for both companies by the East- 
man Kodak Co. As the picture appears on 
the tube it is photographed. With an inte- 
grated sound track this film can be proc- 
essed in a matter of hours, put aboard a 





*Paramount Pictures has also developed a film 


process (NEWSWEEK, April 26), but so far has no 
deals with stations to photograph live shows. 


Newsweek, July 12, 1918 














RAGE agrameeenctsneamnen smetapeteremerenere- 


The magic liquid that knits 
a nation together 


Portland and Chicago are just 2400 
minutes apart on Union Pacific’s “City 
of Portland.” And the power that 
speeds it across the continent is a team 
of high-speed Diesels. These mighty 
engines practically never stop. They're 
on the job more than 90% of the time 
—and one secret of their rugged endur- 
ance is a special chemical developed by 


Standard of California to keep carbon 
off engines. Added to RPM DELO oil 
this magic liquid eliminates stuck rings, 
enables Diesel trains to run as far as 
the distance to the moon without over- 
haul. So today, with RPM DELO Oil in 
their Diesels, streamliners run far and 
fast to knit the nation together with 
finer transportation. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 


plane, and flown to the affiliated station, 
for screening at convenience. Only the 
most perceptive of viewers can find any 
difference in the quality of the recording 
and the live original. 

The Competition: To DuMont, which 
is starting in the video network business 
without the assistance of a radio network, 
tele-transcriptions represent the big oppor- 
tunity to give stiff competition to NBC, 
CBS, and ABC. Though the company still 
has not fixed rate cards or worked out the 
finer economic details, this week it has fif- 
teen stations teetering on the dotted line 
of a tele-transcription contract. Presum- 
ably these stations will be the nucleus of 
a recorded network which in time will be 
hooked into DuMont’s present five-station 
live network. 

NBC, which has a connected seven-sta- 
tion East Coast network, already has six 
additional nonconnected affiliates. As 
soon as television recordings are available 
national advertisers who buy time on the 
seven live stations will also have to take 
it on the six recorded outlets. And as part 
of its feature service NBC, like DuMont, 
will offer its affiliates a number of sus- 
taining programs, thus providing not only 
entertainment but an opportunity for local 
sponsorship and much-needed commercial 
revenue. 


At present the cost of the recording units | 


is untallied but exorbitant, and only the 
New York studios of the two networks 


have the equipment. However, when mass 


production gets under way and costs start 
coming down, the units will be installed 
in a number of stations throughout the 
country. Thus when coast-to-coast tele- 
vision becomes a reality, stations will be 
able to record programs off the line for re- 
broadcast at a later and more convenient 
time, as is now regularly done in radio. 


As Seen by 6,000,000 


Last week after a careful count of the 
home televiewers of the Louis-Walcott 
fight (Newsweek, July 5), Hooperating 
statisticians came up with an astonishing 
figure: 86.6 per cent of all home sets in 
the seven-city East Coast NBC network 
were tuned into the fight.* It was the high- 
est rating in radio and television history, 
a thumping 7.6 points ahead of the hither- 
to top rating pulled by President Roose- 
velt when he addressed the nation on 
Dec. 9, 1941, over most of the nation’s 
radio stations. 

If this weren’t satisfaction enough, NBC 
took its own poll of viewers in New York’s 
television-equipped taverns. It found 98.2 
per cent of the sets turned on, with an 
average of 140 patrons a set. Altogether, 
the home owners and barflies who watched 
the fight along with the 42,667 seat holders 
at Yankee Stadium totaled 6,000,000, the 
biggest fight audience in history. 





*The radio version of the fight carried by ABC 
earned a 59.8 rating. 


Newsweek, July 12, 1948 











Service station 


with 130 attendants 


@ It takes a crew of 130 men to 
completely service big Diesel Loco- 
motives at one of Erie’s maintenance 
points. At fueling station or repair 
pits, they work as a team to groom 
the iron horse for its next run. 


Ruggedly built for heavy work, yet 
Erie Diesels are serviced more regu- 
larly and thoroughly than the finest 
automobile. Each time they arrive at 
their maintena‘1ce terminal, they are 
washed, refueled and lubricated, 
then given a complete mechanical 
inspection. 


The new facilities and modern 
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methods of maintenance are typical 
examples of progress in railroading. 


The Erie’s continuing program of 
research is devoted to such progress 
—to find even better ways of provid- 
ing safe, dependable transportation 
for both passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Purified Comics 


Comic-book publishers were feeling the 
pinch of two forces as midyear arrived. 


. Educators, clergymen, and spokesmen for 


parents’ organizations had made sweeping 
criticisms of comics which overplayed sex 
or glorified crime and criminals. In a few 
large cities, notably Detroit, police had 
stopped newsstand sales of some comic 
books. And in recent months a flood of new 
productions had increased the number of 
comic-book titles to more than 450. Not 
all of them sold, and returns on even estab- 
lished publications were said to have 
reached alarming proportions. 

The combination called for more drastic 
reaction than smug assertions that: “Our 
comics are OK. The critics don’t mean 
us.” And on July 1 the Association of 
Comics Magazine Publishers announced a 
code of minimum editorial standards which 
had been accepted by fourteen publishing 
houses. Briefly, these rules provided that: 

1—Sexy, wanton comics should not be 
published. No drawing should show a 
female indecently or unduly exposed, and 
in no event more nude than in a bathing 
suit commonly worn in the United States 
of America. 

2—Crime should not be presented in 
such a way as to throw sympathy against 
law and justice or to inspire others with 
the desire for imitation. No comics should 
show the details and methods of a crime 
committed by a youth. Policemen, judges, 
government officials, and respected institu- 
tions should not be portrayed as stupid or 
ineffective, or represented in such a way 
as to weaken respect for established au- 
thority. 

3—No scenes of sadistic torture should 
be shown. 

4—Vulgar and obscene language should 
never be used. Slang should be kept to a 
minimum and used only when essential to 
the story. 

5—Divorce should not be treated hu- 
morously or represented as glamorous or 
alluring. 

6—Ridicule of or attack on any religious 
or racial group is never permissible. 


Fold Ups 


Just last January, Jeremiah Ingersoll 
and Morris Weeks Jr. announced that the 
revamped Salute they were putting on 
the stands with the February issue would 
be out of the red and giving Pic and True 
a run for their money in 1949 (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 19). But last week Ingersoll said: 
“Salute had been climbing all through 
the winter, but the recent general slump 
which has affected most magazines has hit 
us hard. The August issue, on sale July 9, 
will be our last.” 
>In May the publishers of the contrib- 
utor-owned magazine °48 filed a petition 
to reorganize in New York Federal Court 
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and stated that unless new investors could 
be found the July issue would be the 
last (NEwsweEEK, May 31). Last week, 
unable to raise sufficient capital, Publisher 
Walter Ross announced that publication 
was suspended as of June 30. 


Lazonga to Shmoo 


Maybe it was just coincidence—the si- 
multaneous arrival of hot weather and the 
reappearance of Adam Lazonga* in Al 
Capp’s “Li'l Abner” strip. A few weeks 
ago Capp suspected that he might want a 
rest in the dog days, and he had Mammy 
Yokum and Ol’ Man Mose ask readers 
what part of Li’l Abner’s career they would 
like to see revived. The United Feature 





United Features Syndicate, I 


Al Capp and brain child 


Syndicate reports that more than 10,000 
letters were received, and Adam Lazonga 
finished a nose ahead of Fosdick and the 
Early Life of the Yokums. 

After a week, the syndicate gingerly 
uncrossed its fingers. No publisher had 
asked for a rebate on the ground that he 
had already paid for Lazonga’s goings-on. 
Capp is taking the breather to work on 
his new brain children—the “Shmoos.” 
Scheduled for appearance in August, the 
nature of the “Shmoo” is a well-kept Capp 
secret. Last week its creator would say 
only that “the Shmoo is a creature that 
can do what no other creature on earth 
can do.” 


The-Guild and Red Firings 


When Thomas G. Buchanan Jr. ad- 
mitted to Ben McKelway, editor of The 
Washington Star, that he had joined the 
Communist Party, he handed the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild a thorny problem 
(Newsweek, May 24). The Washington 





*Adam Lazonga, a polite little gaffer equipped 
with a long white beard, first hove into view in 
1940, at the time ‘Six Lessons From Madam La- 
zohga” was a popular song hit. Forty years before 
that he had won all the hillbilly females, of what- 
— age, by teaching them “to woo Dogpatch 
style.” 


Newsweek, July 12, 1948 
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grit ouf. SEXES supplied the perfect answer in the pre-lubricated SAIS 
Red Seal Bearing that runs cool at high speeds. 


Because the light rubbing of the contact seal produces only slight friction, 
power loss is at a very low level. 


SULSI Red Seal Bearings are made to standard single row S.A.E. width, 
and are interchangeable with the conventional non-sealed ball bearing. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
SE The right bearing in the right place 







































drug market... 
that’s California! 
Direct line to the 
California market... 
that’s Bank of America! 





What's happening in California? 
The story of the growth of this market 
is told in a new book, “What's Hap- 
pening in California?” just published 
by Bank of America. For your free 
copy, write Bank of America, De- 
partment AD, San Francisco, or De- 
partment AD, Los Angeles. 


Bank of 


Ametica 


NATIONAL TRYSVS2 ASSOCIATION 


12. of the nation’s 










Resources—more than $5 billion 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp, 


San Francisco * Los Angeles 
London « Manila « Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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local of the Guild voted 251 to 163 against 
supporting him in a protest to The Star 
against his summary discharge. He himself 
made no appeal to the Guild national con- 
vention. 

But the Buchanan question was one of 
the major matters considered by the Guild 
at its San Francisco convention last week. 
Without constitutional power to order the 
Washington local to reverse its action, the 
convention registered a vote of censure 
and “urged” the local to “process” Buchan- 
an’s grievance. The majority resolution 
declared: “The Guild refuses to condone 
the dismissal of its members from employ- 
ment during competent performance of 
their duties for reasons or allegations of 
adherence to any political party or theory.” 

A Washington minority report, which 

was overwhelmingly beaten, said the Com- 
munist Party “is in fact an agency of a 
foreign government, is dedicated to the 
overthrow of our government and to the 
destruction of labor and labor unions, and 
is engaged in the suppression of news, the 
control of the press, and the subversion of 
all liberty.” 
P Under a collective-bargaining program 
approved by the convention, the Guile will 
seek a five-day, 35-hour week, a pension 
system, prepaid hospital care to be pro- 
vided by management, differential pay for 
overtime, night, and holiday work, and a 
contract clause barring discrimination 
against Negroes. 


It’s About Dime 


The demise of New York’s 5-cent transit 
fare on July 1 (see page 24) gave the city’s 
papers a chance to go to town—on a dime. 
“T) Day Hits Riders in Pocketbooks,” head- 
lined The Sun over a story that remarked: 
“The—pardon the expression—Dimes 
Square station was a place of more than 
usual hubbub.” Earl Wilson in The Post 
couldn’t resist the chance to write “A good 
dime was had by all.” The Journal-Ameri- 
can reported: “New Transit Theme Song— 
My Dime and Your Dime.” And The 
World-Telegram’s banner . proclaimed: 
“Converted Turnstiles Set an All-Dime 
Record.” 


Hitch 


Sale of The Arizona Times by Anna 
Roosevelt Boettiger to Columbus P. Giragi 
and associates appeared an accomplished 
fact June 28. Giragi, former owner of sev- 
eral Arizona dailies and weeklies and long 
a mordant critic of the New Deal, had 
been writing a thrice-a-week column for 
the Phoenix newspaper since its establish- 
ment in May 1947 by John and Anna 
Boettiger. He had advised that Mrs. 
Boettiger sell the paper shortly after her 
husband retired from its active manage- 
ment in February 1948 (Newsweek; Feb. 
16). She rejected the advice then but 
remembered it a few weeks ago when she 
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Boettiger and Giragi: No deal 





asked Giragi to help her find a buyer. 

Giragi recalled that Fred A. Eldean, a 
New York public-relations counsel who 
winters in Phoenix, had tried to buy a 
printing plant there several months ago. 
He consulted Eldean, who _ reportedly 
agreed to participate if Giragi would be- 
come editor and publisher. Giragi con- 
sented and immediately effected several 
steps to balance the operating budget. 

Last week the whole deal was declared 
off. Walter Kirschner, chairman of the 
Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc., arrived in 
Phoenix from Los Angeles. He held 49 per 
cent of The Times stock (an equal amount 
was held by the Boettigers and 2 per cent 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt) and, under an 
agreement made when the paper was 
founded, no minority holding could be sold 
without the consent of other stockholders. 

Giragi had understood that Kirschner 
had consented to the sale of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s shares to the Boettigers, and 
also that he had given Mrs. Boettiger his 
oral consent to the transfer of her resulting 
51 per cent to Giragi. But on arrival in 
Phoenix, Kirschner denied having con- 
sented in any manner to the sale, where- 
upon Giragi and his associates declared 
themselves no longer interested. But pub- 
lication of The Times continued while 
several other offers were said to have been 
under consideration. 


Chief PRO Hinton 


Ever since the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force were combined in the Department 
of Defense, reporters covering the three 
services have worked in a triplicate daze, 
more confusing by far than when the three 
arms were separate. True, James Forrestal 
was the national-defense chief and his of- 
fices were in the Pentagon Building, but 
press: rooms and information specialists 
were still separate and getting the news of 
the services demanded plenty of legwork. 

Last year newsmen petitioned Forrestal’s 
office for a better setup. From the resulting 
studies came a plan to put the service 
merger into effect at the public-relations 
level not only to please the press but also 
to halt the spirited rivalry for publicity 
among the three services. On Friday, July 
2, Secretary Forrestal announced the ap- 
poimtment of Harold B. Hinton, veteran 
New York Times correspondent, as chief 
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public-relaiions officer for the military de- 
partment, 

Hinton, a veteran of two wars and a 
colonel in the reserve, is on a six-month 
leave of absence from The Times and ex- 
pects in that half year to effect over-all 
coordination of public relations and infor- 
mation of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
associated boards and agencies of the mili- 
tary establishment. To newsmen. this 
means a central press room in the Penta- 
gon and a fond hope that “snafu” will be 
banished. And the public might at last get 
the impression that the three major serv- 
ices are one in fact as well as theory. 

Veteran Newsman: Hinton has been 
with The Times since 1921, with a few 
interludes in diplomacy. He was Ambassa- 
dor Joseph P. Kennedy’s personal public- 
relations aid in London in 1938 and _ ac- 
companied Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
on his 19384 Latin American tour. He 
wrote Hull's biography in 1942, and last 
month saw the publication of his “Air Vic- 
tory: The Men and Machines.” A’ pur- 
suit pilot in the first war, in the second 
he was an air-combat intelligence officer 
with the Twelfth Air Force in North Af- 
rica and Italy. For a time, in 1942, he was 
the chief American Army PRO in London. 

Born in Illinois (“that makes me eli- 
gible for the Presidency.” he jokes), he 
looks younger than his 50 years and the 
grandparent status he acquired last No- 
vember. His son is a GI student at 
Harvard. But Hinton hasn’t let these 
evidences of maturing years ruffle his nor- 
mally serene temper. Looking for no mir- 
acles of instant and complete harmony, 
neither does he expect trouble with the 
brass but hopes to bring about an at- 
mosphere of good will between press and 
military people at the Pentagon. 





Hinton: Picked to end snafu 
July 12, 1948 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


... walk 
while you 
ride 











@ One of the many advantages of train 
travel is freedom of action. You can 
stroll about as you please . . . be per- 
fectly relaxed as you speed to your 
destination. 


Then, too, there’s the pleasure of enjoying 
choice foods in the dining car . . . of 
sleeping soundly so that you arrive 
completely refreshed. 


Popular vacation areas served by Union 
Pacific include Sun Valley, Idaho ... 
Yellowstone ... Colorado . . . the southern 
Utah-Arizona National Parks .. . Las Vegas- 


Hoover Dam and scores of Dude ranches. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Tue WasxHIncTON Monv- 
MENT, 555-foot white marble obelisk fa- 
miliar to all Washington, D. C., visitors; its 
100th anniversary, on July 4. Fireworks, 
parades, a pageant, and a radio speech by 
President Truman marked the centenary 
of the cornerstone laying in 1848. 


Adopted: Asa ALBERT JOLSON, 6 months, 
was adopted by screen and radio star AL 
JoLson, 60, and his wife Erte GALBRAITH, 
25, in Hollywood, July 3. “He’s my new 
‘Sonny Boy’,” said Jolson. 


Engaged: Anna ELEANOR (SistigE) Boet- 
TIGER, 21, daughter of Mrs. John Boettiger 
and Curtis B. Dall, and Van H. Seagraves, 
25, son of Dr. and Mrs. Charles Seagraves 
of Oregon City, Ore. Wedding date: July 
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“Sistie” Boettiger: A July bride 


7, in Phoenix, Ariz. Anna Eleanor was 
widely known as “Sistie” Dall when she 
and her brother “Buzzie” lived in the 
White House with their grandfather, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, from 1933 to 1935. 


Divorced: Screen actress JANE WYMAN, 
34, and actor Ronatp Reagan, 36, presi- 
dent of the Screen Actors Guild; in Los 
Angeles, June 28, after eight years of mar- 
riage. Miss Wyman won custody of their 
two children, Maureen, 7, and Michael, 3, 
and $500 a month for their support. 


Resigned: Dr. Jonn W. StrupeBaker, 61, 
United States Commissioner of Education 
since 1934, who gave up his $10,000-a-year 
job in Washington June 29 because “I can 
no longer afford to remain in the Federal 
government.” He will become board chair- 
man and vice president of Scholastic Mag- 
azines. 


Died: A. Ferix pu Pont Sr., 69, a di- 
rector and former vice president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co. of Wilmington; 
after a stroke, in his summer home at 
Rehoboth Beach, Del., June 29. 

> CaroLte Lanpis, 29, blond film actress 
and wife of Horace Schmidlapp, producer; 
from an overdose of sleeping tablets, in her 
Brentwood (Calif.) home, on July 5. 


* Newsweek, July 12, 1948 























Behold the grandmother of a gallon of gasoline ! 


Our nation’s coal supply may fast only another 3,000 years! 

Our nation’s oil supply may last only —ah! There’s the debate. Some 
say 30 years. Some 50. 

Whatever is being done to beget oil from coal contributes to the long 
life of the oil industry. 

Dresser Industries is constantly designing new equipment for. produc- 
ing oil more efficiently and draining wells more thoroughly. However, 
Dresser also was one of the original sponsors of research in this country 
for gasification of coal. This is the process of turning coal into synthetic 
petroleum products. 

It is one thing to sell the latest operating equipment to an industry. 
It is something else to engineer ahead of the trend in order to protect 
that industry’s source of supply. Dresser does both for Oil. 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 







BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 

PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 

Huntington Pork, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Where the Price Pinch Pinches Most 


Last week, after ten years of reporting 
steady price rises—an average 6 per cent 
annually since 1939—the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board routinely reported 
another: In mid-May the consumer cost 
of living had reached the all-time high of 
163.1 (1939 equals 100). 

Because of the monotony of such news 
the public would probably pay little at- 
tention to it. Moreover, many people had 
found continued inflation a benefit. The 
most sustained price spiral in the country’s 
history had tripled the farmer’s prices 
since 1939 and had doubled labor’s hourly 
wage. 

But the National City Bank Letter car- 
ried a report and special chart that high- 
lighted another and deeply disquieting 
factor: If some were doing well under in- 
flation, a significant slice of the nation— 
the industrious, investment-minded middle 
class—was in danger. 
> The saver who put $75 in a government 
savings bond in 1938 and collects $100 to- 
day could have bought more had he just 
gone ahead and spent the original $75 ten 
years ago. A dollar saved five years ago 
had lost 27 per cent of its buying power: 
a dollar saved a year ago is already worth: 
8 cents less. 
> The bondholder whose investment of 
$60,000 earned $3,000 in 1930 received 
about $1,700 in 1947. In seventeen years 
his standard of life had been slashed by 
three-eighths. 
> The stockholder who had an income of 
$3,000 before taxes in 1930 has seen his 
real dividends decline by one-sixth, despite 
highly touted “extortionate” corporation 
profits. 

In words that would impress those who 
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Coal miners, best off under inflation, defy the Taft-Hartley law and fight for the union shop 


knew the importance of a healthy middle 
class the bank letter warned: “Month 
after month, year by year, the people who 
have been eonsidered, with justice, the 
mainstay of our society—the great middle 
class—have been rewarded for their pru- 
dence and self-reliance in steadily depreci- 
ating coin. These are the people who save 
for retirement, for the rainy day, for 
family security .. . 

“They are the people who responded 
most generously to the calls for funds in 
the loan drives of the war emergency. 


They are the people who pay most of the 


taxes. They are the people who provide 
wise leadership in community life .. . It 
is a dangerous business, in a free society, 
to grind them down, take away their in- 
centives, frustrate their efforts toward 
security.” 


LABOR: 


John L. and the Law 


A law of the United States, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, states that a union shop 
can be granted only after a qualified union 
wins a National Labor Relations Board 
election. But John L. Lewis regards the 
qualifying process—which requires all un- 
ion officers to sign non-Communist affi- 
davits—as an invitation to “grovel” before 
the government. 

Nonetheless, he insists on a union shop. 
Two weeks ago he forced 80 per cent of the 
soft-coal operators to write the union shop 
into the 1948 coal contract in spite of 
their pleas that it was “illegal.” 

Last week, because the remaining 20 
per cent—the steel companies that dig their 
own coal in “captive” mines—refused to 
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Who Wins, Who Loses 


The extent to which a single per- 
son is better or worse off than he was 
in 1930, with the 1930 living stand- 
ard figured as 100: 





1935 1940 1945 1947 
Coal miner 104 1381 176 191 
Textile worker 103 107 127 139 
Automobile worker 115 144 142 132 
Printer 102 103 97 105 
Railway worker 116 131 121 122 
Railway executive 112 117 83 78 








Teacher 107 120 103 109 
Congressmen 117 114 69 74 
Pensioner 120 117 75 65 
Bondholder 88 80 47 38 
Stockholders 
Small 64 86 65 79 
Well-io-do 637 50 =58 
Wealthy 52 51 2 =~ 81 
te ~ 





yield on the same issue, Lewis prepared to 
strike. 

It might mean that one-tenth of his 
400,000 United Mine Workers would be 
jobless; that mines producing 60,000,000 
tons of coal a year (of the total 600,000.- 
000) would shut down and that the na- 
tion’s steel mills—many with less than a 
30-day supply of coal—would be sorely 
pinched for fuel. But Lewis knew what he 
wanted. 

As the week ended, the “captive” coal 
operators filed unfair-labor-practice charges 
against John L. and considered asking 
President Truman to seize the mines under 
his new draft-law powers. Having stated 
his case, Lewis said nothing. He was a law 
unto himself. 

Meanwhile, the United Mine Workers 
and the hard-coal operators agreed on a 
contract. To the miners it would mean a 
hike in wages and welfare; to the operators 
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Meany an alert manufacturer today 
is discovering he can give his produc- 
tion a double-barreled boost with 
oxy-acetylene flame cutting and elec- 
tric arc welding. This new miracle 
team is pushing production up, while 
pushing work time and costs down, 
and making products better, stronger, 
lighter and_better-looking. 

It works two ways: First, compo- 
nents are accurately and swiftly flame- 
cut from stock materials with efficient, 
economical oxy-acetylene — torches. 
Then, parts are rapidly and strongly 
joined by modern, perfected arc 
welding. 

It’s worth your time to find out 
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whether this newer, easier method can 
speed up your production lines, too— 
reduce your capital investment, too— 
increase your profits, too—as it has 
for thousands of others. Organiza- 
tions seeking to fit this better way into 
their operations have found NCG has 
the right answer, right away. 

NCG brings to bear on every prob- 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


lem 30 years of growing up with weld- 
ing in all its phases, both gas and 
electric. NCG has famous products, 
ready to go to work for you, like 
NCG Flame Cutting Machines, Sure- 
weld Arc Welders, Sureweld FElec- 
trodes, Shield-O-Matic Continuous 
Arc Welding, Torchweld and Rego 
Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and Welding 
Apparatus. NCG has 73 manufactur- 
ing plants and hundreds of indepen- 
dent distributors and warehouses to 
provide a vast coast-to-coast network 
of service and supply. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


©1948—NCG Co. 





‘ The distinctive, glass-roofed Skytop 

SZ a Thrawatha Year! Lounge shown in the illustration is a 

new type of observation room for track- 

side to mountain top scenic views. 

Skytop Lounges are carried on the 

Morning and Afternoon Twin Cities HiawaTHAS 

I a ” a and soon will appear on the Olympian HiawaTua. 

~ee ‘ ; These cars typify the advanced styling of other 

Speedlined equipment included in The Milwaukee 
Road’s great car building program. 


GALLATIN 
GATEWAY 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


New cars now on the rails have permitted the 
presentation of improved and new Hiawathas now 
eee re“ operating nine thousand miles a day. Additional 
new Cars, soon to come, will result in the further 
amplification of Hiawatha service. 





All the new cars embody design and engineering 
improvements to make travel hours more pleasant 


MIELWAUKEE on “the friendly Railroad of the friendly West”. 


H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 


Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Roap . 
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a rise in production cost per ton of about 
56 cents. To the public it would give the 
assurance that Lewis’s 78,000 hard-coal 
diggers would stay at work. Price of the 
agreement: about 80 cents more per ton 
to the consumer. 


AUTOS: 


Tucker’s Shutdown 


Last Thursday morning, July 1, Preston 
Tucker held a directors’ meeting in the 
big Chicago plant where he has been pre- 
paring to build his revolutionary Tucker 
automobile. Then he joined twenty news- 
papermen for lunch in a basement dining 
room. He looked thin and drawn (but not 
pale, because of a handsome sun tan). 
During the main course he made some 
rather forced small talk with the news- 
men. Then, over a chocolate nut sundae, 
he gave it to them. 

Effective that night, said Tucker, his 
company was closing down. It would “tem- 
porarily” abandon the big assembly lines 
which, Tucker had repeatedly assured the 
public, were on the verge of going into 
mass production. 

The 44-year-old former car salesman, 
Ford-plant worker, brewing-company of- 
ficial, auto-agency manager, and racing- 
car designer had a scapegoat. It was the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, once 
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more investigating Tucker statements and 
prospectuses. 

The agency had commandeered so many 
of his files and records, Tucker declared, 
that it was impossible to keep on running 
the company. He conjured up a picture of 
Detroit auto makers and “SEC Commu- 
nists” uniting to “give me the works.” 

Maybe Forever? Orthodox auto 
makers had been predicting that the Tuck- 
er enterprise would fizzle ever since he 
launched it in July 1946. They had re- 
mained unconvinced while Tucker pro- 
moted control of the vast $170,000,000 
Dodge Chicago war plant and scraped to- 
gether $21,000,000 by tapping (1) a host 
of willing investors, (2) some 1,800 dealer- 
franchise applicants, and (3) would-be 
car buyers. Now the question arose in 
their minds: Wasn’t Tucker really setting 
the stage for dropping the curtain on his 
fabulous venture? 

Tucker’s avowed reason for closing his 
plant was flatly contradicted by Thomas 
B. Hart, Chicago SEC administrator. 
Hart offered to examine all documents 
right in Tucker’s office and said he had 
conducted hundreds of such probes without 
forcing a company to close. 

Although Tucker insisted he was neith- 
er “whipped nor broke,” a glance at his 
cash picture was revealing. The company’s 
May 31 balance sheet showed it held a 
little more than $3,000,000 in cash and 
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Treasury notes. Against this, it faced a 
$600,000 monthly payroll and a still heavy 
outlay for steel, auto parts, and factory 
equipment. 

Tucker had undertaken to produce his 
car on a capital of about $21,000,000, less 
than most auto firms spend for a single 
remodeling. Kaiser-Frazer had had plenty 
of troubles starting off with $50,000,000. 
For two months Tucker, although he 
wouldn’t admit it, had been scratching 
desperately for more money. But an effort 
to get potential customers to pay for car 
accessories in advance netted only $800,- 
000. And a plan to float another stock issue 
was ruled out indefinitely by the latest 
SEC probe. 

In his talk with the newsmen, Tucker 
at first asserted that there was “no chance” 
that his plant would be shut down for 
more than 30 days. As the questioning 
grew insistent, he admitted that if the 
SEC inquiry is prolonged as long as two 
months, “there is some danger we would 
have to abandon our project.” 


CORPORATIONS: 


The Kaiser-Eaton Feud 


Onetime friends Henry Kaiser and Cy- 
rus Eaton continued to make faces at each 
other last week: 
> Kaiser raised his $7,700,000 breach-of- 
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Americans have been forbidden to 
hoard gold since 1933. President Roose- 
velt’s advisers sold him on the idea that 
if he could up the price of gold, the gen- 
eral price level would rise and pull em- 
ployment up with it. The hoarding ban 
was imposed to give the Federal govern- 
ment sole control of the gold supply and 
its price. 

In Reno, Nev., E. L. Cleveland, 40- 
year-old president of the Tonopah Di- 
vide Mining Co., had been selling his gold 
to Uncle Sam. But the war raised his 
costs, and he started to lose money sell- 
ing to the Treasury at the fourteen-year 


low-grade deposits had to close their 
mines. 

Then Cleveland discovered a loophole 
in the law. Although he was forced to sell 
refined gold only to the Treasury, he 
could legally sell gold dust and nuggets 
in the open market and demand a higher 
price. The Treasury, rather than license 
thousands of prospectors and panners un- 
der the law, had exempted all deals in 
gold in the natural state. 

Buyers Everywhere: Cleveland 
spent $350 on advertisements in The Wall 
Street Journal and The Journal of Com- 
merce offering to sell raw gold. His mar- 
ket: the thousands of investors who had 
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ceiling of $35 an ounce. Owners of other: 


Inflation Brings a Rush of Buyers for Gold in the Raw 


seen the value of their capital dwindle 
with every rise in prices. The response 
staggered him. He got more than $5,000,- 
000 in orders in the first few days. A New 





Cleveland: $51 an ounce for gold 


York investment house had a buyer for 
150,000 ounces a month. Buyers offered 
$5 to $7 more than the Treasury price. 

Last week Cleveland claimed that he 
had more than $10,000,000 in orders. Be- 
cause nuggets and gold dust account for 


only a small part of the gold mined year- 
ly, he was busy looking for suppliers. He 
had already signed up several Nevada 
gold mines and was seeking more. 

And Outbidders: But he was not 
yet ready to do business. He had learned 
that in Spokane on May 25 Frank Lilly, 
a mining statistician, had bought $25,420 
worth of newly mined gold at $45 an 
ounce from Alaskan mining companies 
(mining men believed it was the first 
nongovernment sale since 1933). Cleve- 
land telephoned Lilly and offered to buy 
his 620 ounces at $51. Lilly turned him 
down because, he said, “I think the price 
of gold is going still higher.” 

Cleveland now refuses to sell for less 
than $51 an ounce—on which he will 
collect $1 commission. If his $10,000,000- } . 
order backlog holds up, he stands to 
make a sizable profit. . 

Althqugh Cleveland is optimistic, the 
Treasury remained nonchalant. It saw no 
reason last week to change its regula- 
tions, arguing that (1) nuggets are rare 
and (2) unrefined gold is cumbersome to 
hoard. And nobody, as far as the Treas- 
ury knows, has tried to make a killing by 
smuggling raw gold out of the country to 
Europe and Asia, where inflation has 
pushed the price as high as $70 an ounce 
—double the Treasury price. 
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Business girls want comfort in the office. You 
want efliciency. Both needs are answered with 
Harter posture chairs. Every model is fully ad- 
justable by the occupant to her own figure. 
Harter’s curved-to-fit back rest provides correct 
posture support and all-day comfort. 

Ask your Harter posture chair dealer for a 
free trial. He'll gladly let one of the girls in 
your office use a Harter posture chair for 10 
days’ trial— without obligation. 


HARTER 


SV Ee02—_ Sts, KBE ts a a 


POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 





FREE! Write for illustrated booklet, “Posture Seating Makes 
Sense.” Harter Corporation, 307 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich, 


The Berkeley, $350; with FM $415. 
Other models from. $179.50 to $895. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
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contract suit against Eaton’s Otis & Co. to 
$19,200,000. Said Eaton: “Another step to 
muddy the waters and draw attention 
away from the basic issue—that Otis & 
Co.’s refusal to go through with the issu- 
ance of the Kaiser-Frazer stock [last Feb- 
ruary] was designed for the protection of 
the United States investing public.” 

> Eaton countered with a_stockholder’s 
suit charging that an aluminum mill near 
Spokane, Wash., was “improperly diverted 
to the private interests of the Kaisers.” He 
asked the court to return the plant from 
Kaiser’s Permanente Metals.Corp. to its 
original lessee, the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
Said Kaiser-Frazer: “The last contortions 
of a drowning man.” 


FARMING: 


Gone With the Flood 


In Portland, Ore., a United States soil 
conservationist, Herb Boddy, made _ this 
estimate last week of just what the June 
floods had cost the farmers of the Pacific 
Northwest: 
> Some 161,000,000 tons of topsoil, worth 
upwards of $24,000,000, had been washed 
out to sea and now muddied the Pacific in 
a patch 20 miles long. From 2 to 2,000 
tons of rich soil had been swept from each 
of 11,000,000 acres, with Oregon hit worst, 
followed by Washington and Idaho. 

P About 4,290 acres of river banks were 
washed away forever. 

> Large sections of orchard land in Wash- 
ington had vanished as silt. Pasture lands 
and truck farms which had been flooded 
would produce no crops this year. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Steel: Despite a no-strike contract m 
force until April 1949, the United States 
Steel Corp. and the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) reopened wage talks, with the union 
demanding at least 124% cents an hour 
more. 

P Iron Age predicted that steel prices 
would go up, perhaps as much as $4 to $7 
a ton over today’s quotations. 

Right-Wing Union: A slate of right- 
wing officers took control of the United 
Auto Workers local at the Allis Chaimers 
Milwaukee plant. Joe Glynn, tractor-shop 
employe, was elected president to replace 


~ left-winger Harold Christoffel, who led the 


327-day unsuccessful strike that ended in 
March last year. 

Dog Directory: General Foods, which 
also makes dog foods, attempted to solve 
a perennial vacation problem by publish- 
ing a 40-page directory of hotels and 
motor courts in 47 states which accom- 
modate dogs as well as guests. 

Strike Ban: Under a Supreme Court 
ruling banning strikes against the govern- 
ment, Federal Judge T. Alan Golds- 





borough issued a permanent injunction 
forbidding 200,000 engineers, firemen, and 
switchmen to strike as long as the rail- 
ways remain under Army control. A strike 
would upset the nation, he said. “We'd 
become a laughing stock.” 


MERCHANDISING: 


The Fuller Lipstick Lady 


To a generation reared on jokes about 
the ever-resourceful, strictly masculine 
Fuller brush man, it seemed as if an era 
ended last week. Beginning July 9, the 
Hartford, Conn., brush company an- 
nounced, 500 “Fullerettes-—Fuller brush 
ladies—will shoulder sample cases and 
start punching -doorbells in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and the New York 
area. Within a few months 4,000 Fuller- 
ettes will be on the job across the country. 
And this was the clincher: Instead of 
brushes, the girls will be selling lipstick. 
face powder, and other cosmetics. 

When brushes became scarce during the 
war, A. Howard Fuller, son of the founder 
and now head of the company, added a 
line of cosmetics to give his eager-beaver 
salesmen something to peddle. To his sur- 
prise the housewives went for them as if 
they were red meat coupons. When Fuller 
started to drop the line ‘after the war, 
there was a howl of protest. Convinced, he 
decided instead to get in deeper: 

The Fullerette will sell 28 items of 
Debutante’ cosmetics made by the Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell Co. The Fuller Co. won’t 


have sole marketing rights on the line but 


will simply buy all it needs from Daggett 
& Ramsdell. 

Like her male counterpart, the Fuller- 
ette will be an independent _business- 
woman, netting, if she is glib and lucky, 
$70 a week. Fuller, whose company’s net 
sales were over $25,000,000 in 1947, is con- 
fident that the feminine touch will enable 
him to up that figure nicely this year. 


Newsweek—A. Rollo 


The new “Fullerette”; her new line 
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ANTITRUST: 
The Giannini Giant 


Bound for a week’s vacation after a 
strenuous tour of duty at the GOP con- 
vention, a New York Daily News Wash- 
ington correspondent, Ruth Montgomery, 
stopped in at a Sunday-night cocktail 
party. She sniffed out a tip. 

The next day, instead of idling in a 
hammock, the pert 
newspaperwoman 
was hammering out 
the financial scoop 
of the week: The 
Federal Reserve 
Board had quietly 
filed an antitrust 
complaint against 
A. P. Giannini’s 
Bank of America 
and its holding net- 
work, the Trans- 
: Pa. america Corp. The 

Giannini $7,000,000,000 West 
Coast combine 

would have to show cause why the FRB 
should not issue an order requiring it to 
end certain monopolistic banking practices. 

For the first time in its 34-year history 
the board had made use of the Clayton 
Act powers which give it the same anti- 
trust jurisdiction over banks that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has over 
railroads and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion over trade and commerce. Like its 
sister bureaus, the board can issue cease 
and desist orders and ask a court to enforce 
them if necessary. 

For an opener the FRB had picked no 
picayune target. Giannini’s Bank of 
America is the largest bank in the United 
States; it has 500 branches in California 
alone (more than half the _ state’s 
banks). Its holding network, Transamer- 
ica, owns a total of 41 banks and 619 
offices, which in 1947 represented more 
than 40 per cent of all the banking offices 
and 38 per cent of all the commercial 
deposits in Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Alarmed by Transamerica’s openly an- 
nounced plans to expand still further, the 
board had originally hoped to apply a 
checkmate by sponsoring Sen. Charles W. 
Tobey’s bill to restrict bank holding com- 
panies and ban banking “monopoly.” But 
although it was reported out favorably, 
the bill had died in the 80th Congress’s 
legislative crush. 

Hostility? Last week, as news of the 
FRB action leaked out, Washington ru- 
mormongers were confounded. It had be- 
come a capital byword that the Bank of 
America had engineered Marriner Eccles’s 
demotion from the board chairmanship and 
his replacement by Thomas McCabe be- 
cause of Eccles’s persistent hostility to the 
Giannini interests. Now it developed that 
the board counterattack, started while 
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Turning on an R & M Fan 
won't bring back the numb- 
ing cold night of the big 
fire. But it wi/] keep you 
comfortably cool no matter 
how hot the weather gets. 
This fan’s rugged, powerful 
motor and wide, sweeping - 
blades deliver a real breeze 
—and quietly, too. Beautifully 
styled and finished in a rich, 
new bronze. Pick it up and 
plug it in wherever you want 
it, of Mount it on a wall with 
the handy bracket included. 
Guaranteed one full year. In 
10”, 12", and 16” oscillating 
models. At better dealers 
everywhere, from $16.25. 





FREE! K & M Fan Folder No. 3005 gives 
you all the details. Address: Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Fan Sales Division, Springheld, Obio; or 
Brantford, Ontario. 


ATTIC FAN cools the whole house for 
years— for less than what a week's va- 
cation might cost. Ready to install. No 
costly remodeling or construction. It’s 
quiet. From $112.20. 


BELOW ZERO, WASNT IT ? 


ROBBINS « MYERS Ffans- 


















PORTABLE HOME COOLER sets into 
open window. You take it along when 
you move. Extends only 6-% inches into 
room, Quiet and static-free. No belts, 
no pulleys. From $94.81. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer 


to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE June 30, 1948 


600,000 Shares 


The Permanente Metals 
Corporation 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1.00 Per Share) 


Price $15 per share 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 


including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co, 


Schwabacher & Co. White, Weld & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Shields & Company 


Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Hallgarten & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 





























If vou’re screening for music — 

music of the cash register — it’s the 

one on the right. He’s the man who spends 
more for his home, its upkeep, and 
everything that goes into it than even 
his neighbors in the same block. 

Better Homes & Gardens screens him 
from the general run because his big 
interest is home and family. His income 
is among the highest for all big magazines. 


eller flomes 


and Gardens 


America’s First Service Magazine CIRCULATIO,, 


ovER 3.099 000 
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Eccles was still chairman, had his succes- 
sor McCabe’s full blessing. 

In the San Francisco home office, Trans- 
america officials would publicly admit only 
that they had received notice to appear 


before the FRB on Oct. 12. 


MOVIES: 
Schary Quits 


In Hollywood, which respects genuine 
talent because it needs so much and has 
so little, RKO production chief Dore 
Schary occupied a special niche. He had 
not only the trap- 
pings of movie 
greatness — money 
($250,000 salary in 
1947 plus a cut of 
the profits) and a 
swimming pool; he 
had creative ideas 
about his medium 
as well. Where most 
movie chiefs believe 
that ideas and en- 
tertainment = are 
worlds apart and 
can never be united 
in profitable marriage, Schary made films 
about political corruption, anti-Semitism, 
and tolerance (“The Farmer’s Daughter,” 
“Crossfire”) pay off. 

Last week, eighteen months after he 
came in as head of RKO, Schary re- 
signed. The new controlling stockholder, 
Howard Hughes, whose most recent pro- 
duction was a sexy little number called 
“The Outlaw,” had decided that three of 
Schary’s scheduled productions had no box- 
office appeal. 

Schary, who wears his independence on 
his sleeve, disagreed and surprised Hughes 
by walking out on his five-year contract. 

As the week ended, two of his former 
employers, M-G-M and Selznick, as well 
as Columbia and Warners were reported 
eagerly inviting him to move in. But 
Schary wanted only to rest. “At the mo- 
ment I have no plans except to clear up 
my thinking and try to make a decision 
that will make sense for the future.” 
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Schary 


AVIATION: 


Port Without Planes 


The world’s largest airfield, the 7-square- 
mile, $80,000,000 New York International 
Airport at Idlewild opened officially at 
12:01 a.m. on Thursday, July 1. Porters 
stood ready outside three completed run- 
ways; the Weather Bureau station went on 
a 24-hour basis; a magazine stand and a 
two-chair barbershop opened. 

Only one thing was wrong—no planes. 

It wasn’t until 1 p.m. that day that a 
drone finally sounded in the distance. 
Happily, the control tower guided the 
craft in. It was a single-motor Stinson, 
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piloted by Commissioner Donald V. Lowe 
of the Port of New York Authority. Lowe 
stepped down, peered about, and grunted: 
“I would like to see some business coming 
in.” Not until the following day did Idle- 
wild land its first paying plane. 

The absence of the commercial airline 
planes was no surprise to field officials. The 
Port Authority had touched off a bitter 
dispute by hiking its rental fees. The for- 
eign airlines, which had just capitulated 
and signed up, wouldn’t get around to 
transferring their gear from overcrowded 
La Guardia until sometime next week. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Painting Set: The Geo. E. Watson Co. 
of Chicago is marketing an oil painting 
set for amateurs. The canvas has a picture 
outline divided into small numbered sec- 
tions; the paint comes in matching num- 
bered tubes. 

Fire Alarm: Ruxton Metal Products 
of Carlstadt, N.J., announced a fire de- 
tector that can be fitted with a crew 
driver to the doorbell circuit. The bell will 
ring when the temperature rises to 130 
degrees. 

Ironer Store: Carl Guttilla of Wood- 
side, L. I., has opened a self-service ironer 
store modeled after the half-hour laun- 
dries. Twenty-four electric ironers are 
available for a penny-a-minute fee. 

Radio Tube: Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories of New York displayed a low-cost 
substitute for vacuum tubes—a metal tube 
smaller than a druggist’s capsule, contain- 
ing two wires and a dot of germanium. 
Bell scientists demonstrated that a conven- 
tional radio, equipped with the new “tran- 
sitors” instead of ordinary vacuum tubes, 
would play perfectly. 


Bell’s capsule-size radio “tube” 
July 12, 1948 





















AUTOMATIC SILENT-SPEED 








% PRODUCE MORE 
%& SPEND LESS 
% SELL MORE 


% EARN MORE 


MICRO HONED 
PRECISONIZING 


is used in high production to 
produce more parts... more 
accurately . . . with more 
uniform results... cut waste 
machining effort... main- 
tain production schedules 
... improve sales and 
product quality... stand. 
ardize costs .. . assure 
profits. Save time with 


MICROHONING 







Manufacturers of 
MICROHONING 
MACHINE TOOLS 
HONING TOOLS 
FIXTURES 
ABRASIVES 





Wray 


MICROMATIC HONE 


CORPORATION 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Los Angeles, Calif. e Houston, Texas e Rockford, Ill. 
Guilford, Conn. ¢ Brantford, Ontario 
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Why sot... 
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Dangers of Dollar Diplomacy 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ERHAPS the chief danger of the Mar- 
Prnau plan is that it deflects public 
attention from the real political and 
economic problems that confront the 
world, while providing the illusion that 
something is being done to meet those 
problems. The crack within the Com- 
munist bloc is immensely encouraging, 
but the real question remains 
whether Washington — will 
know how to make use of it. 
A continuation of our am- 
biguous post war foreign pol- 
icy, constantly wavering be- 
tween firmness and appease- 
ment, plainly cannot succeed. 
Whenever and wherever we 
appease him or give way to 
him, Stalin assumes—indeed 
the people behind the Tron 
Curtain and the people of Western 
Europe themselves assume—that we 
must be afraid of him. Every unrebuked 
insult or successful aggression can only 
encourage him to further insults and 
aggressions. His immediate aim has re- 
cently been to drive us out of Berlin; 
but his broader aim is to show the 
world who is master. 

It follows from this that the true 
American warmongers are the ap- 
peasers, the Wallaces who think that 
they can buy peace by still more dan- 
gerous and humiliating concessions than 
those we have already made. The only 
possible way to assure peace, on the 
contrary, is by unvielding firmness be- 
fore Stalin has been tempted to the 
ultimate reckless act. 


HAT this means on the political 
\\) side is clear. Against a great land 


power like Russia we could not possibly 
act on the European Continent alone. 
We could act only as an ally of Western 
Europe democracies resolved to defend 
their economic and_ political freedom. 
And we can secure such an athia..ce 
against Russian aggression only by will- 
ingness to give unequivocal military 
guarantees. We must be willing to guar- 
antee the nations of the Western Euro- 
pean union against any Invasion of 
their territory or political integrity that 
they themselves are prepared to resist. 
If any one of the European govern- 
ments is too timid to accept our guar- 
antee or to defend the integrity of its 
own country, then the sooner we find 
that out the better. It is folly to pour 





billions of American dollars into any 
country that is not clearly determined 
even to defend itself. 

From the political side the central 
defect of the Marshall plan is that it is 
not the implementation of a real for- 
eign policy but an attempted substitute 
for a foreign policy. It originally ap- 
pealed to many of its sup- 
porters because it looked like 
an effective measure for halt- 
ing Communist expansion 
“short of war.” It was an 
attempt to buy European 
friendship with dollars. Such 
good effects as it had lay 
chiefly in its announcement. 
It was a way of saying to 
Western Europe: “We are 
with you.” But it was a 
needlessly expensive way; and in the 
long run it will prove an ineffective way. 

For the Marshall plan misconceives 
the economic disease from which Europe 
is suffering and misconceives the cure, 
which is not American dollars but in- 
ternal reform. Except in Holland, and 
to some extent in Italy, there are few 
signs in Western Europe that economic 
reforms along the right lines are taking 
place. Promises of reform we have re- 
ceived in exchange for ERP are vague 
and rhetorical; and we appear satisfied 
with rhetoric rather than performance. 

Virtually everything continues—the 
government planning, the allocations, 
rationing, price fixing, exchange con- 
trol, overvalued currencies, and ex- 
pan cing scculism—that tends to make 
chr cis the European shortages and 
tha .e de? ts we are trying to cure. A 
Ficach o. . ever, Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
pots out in the British magazine Time 
and Tide that “the largest drain on the 
French Treasury” and “the chief  re- 
maining source of inflation” is the defi- 
cit in the state-owned industries, which 
has been swelling day by day. It is this 
socialist deficit that American capital- 
ism has now undertaken to finance. It 
is not surprising that European recovery 
does not take place. 


ILITARY aid, in return for a depend- 
M able united European front, would 
be a rational American foreign policy. 
But we are turning over billions of dol- 
lars to Europe in return for something 
so indefinite that no one seems quite to 
know what it is. 
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The Anopheles mosquito, by carrying 
malaria, kills up to 12,000 Americans a year. 


The louse (Pediculus humanus corporis) 
kills up to 150,000 human beings every 
year by carrying typhus fever. 


The house fly (Musca domestica), by carrying 
twenty deadly diseases, kills uncountable thou- 
sands of Americans every year. 


. 


The spotted fever tick (Dermacentor andersoni) kills 
up to 900 Americans and thousands of sheep and cattle. 


every year by carrying spotted fever. 


How Military Medical Science helps you 


INSECTS wipe out more human life, 
animal life, plant life and building 
life: than wars, automobiles, hurri- 
canes and floods combined. 

If we were able to completely con- 
trol insect pests in the United States, 
a million workingmen could take a 
year’s vacation every year—and the 
nation would never miss their labors. 

Happily, your chances of escaping 
the scourge of insect disease carriers 
are vastly better than your father’s 
and grandfather’s. Your community 
doctor is better informed and better 
equipped. City and county govern- 
ments are setting up larger insect 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND MANKIND 


control commissions. The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Medical 
Department of your Army and your 
Air Force are in the fight. 


You may wonder how military 


medical science affects you, a civilian. 
Let’s take the four bugs above, and 
look at the record: Medical Depart- 
ment scientists pioneered the method 
of coating surfaces with DDT for 
long-lasting effect against the mos- 
quito, house fly and tick. They found 
a drug even more effective than Ata- 
brine to reduce the seriousness of 
malarial attacks. They sponsored the 
development of a new louse powder 


and stayed the grim hand of epidemic 
typhus abroad. They impregnated 
clothing; expanded the uses of sulfa 
drugs and penicillin and streptomycin. 
This work is done first to make life 
safer for the soldier and airman. But 
reports from the Medical Depart- 
ment’s treasury of case histories 
quickly become public property. 


There are still opportunities for quali- 
fied physicians, nurses and allied scientists 
to share in this stimulating work. Write 
The Surgeon General, Pentagon Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Bookie to Churchman 


Frank C. Goodman was a horse bookie 
in 1917. He had a chain of hat stores for 
blinds where suckers deposited their bets, 
and he was netting $25,000 a year. He was 
a heavy drinker and a hard cusser. Then 
he heard Billy Sunday. 

Last week at 70, Dr. Frank C. Goodman 
resigned his post as executive secretary of 
the radio department of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ. Since that day 
31 years ago when 
he listened to Sun- 
day, became con- 
verted, and threw 
over his $500 a week 
to join the Greater 
New York Federa- 
tion of Churches at 
$25, he had moved 
high in the realm of 
clerical guidance. 

In announcing his 
retirement from the 
council so as to con- 
centrate on his du- 
ties as secretary of the National Radio 
Pulpit and to writing articles about radio 
religion, Dr. Goodman reviewed his sinful 
days for the press. 

Sharper: “I was an unruly, arrogant, 
self-opinionated problem child,” he con- 
fessed, “and I began to exercise my ex- 
ceptionally creative mind after I left 
school by such enterprises as packaging 
ashes and selling them as silver polish.” 

Once converted, he began a program of 
self-education to supplement: his eighth- 
grade schooling and eventually became an 
authority on religious radio. With the late 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, he worked on the 
first religious broadcast over Station 
WEAF in 1922. Since then he has ar- 
ranged 22,000 religious programs for net- 
works and local stations. His most lasting 
contribution has been the principle he set 
down in 1924: Religious radio must not be 
sectarian but meet the demand of all re- 
ligious groups. 


Religious News Service 


Dr. Goodman 


Jesus and the Jews 


Zion’s Herald, a spunky, independent 
Methodist weekly, stuck out its neck this 
week on a fascinating but highly contro- 
versial question: Why did the Jews reject 
Jesus? 

Speaking for the Jews, Russian-born 
Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of Temple Sinai in 
Brookline, Mass., wrote the lead article. 
Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Christian expert on 
Semitic languages -at Harvard and_ pro- 
fessor of Old Testament history at the 
Boston University School of Theology, 
presented a rebuttal. 

Among the arguments: 
> Rabbi Cohon: “Jesus made only a slight 
impression in his own lifetime . . . It was 
some 300 years later that he became a 
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towering figure challenging the religious 
world. By this time . . . the obscure Pales- 
tinian rabbi was now the legend of a per- 
secuting church, with a theology, an au- 
thority, and a way of life hostile to Jews 
and Judaism.” 

Dr. Pfeiffer: “The persecutions and the 
numerical growth of the Christians before 
Constantine’s edict of toleration hardly in- 
dicate that Jesus Christ was an insignifi- 
cant factor to Jews or pagans before 313.” 
Furthermore, according to Dr. Pfeiffer, the 
Jesus that was preached was not a perse- 
cuting Jesus, for the Jews were not perse- 
cuted by any Christian emperors before 
the year 600, and by only one heathen 
ruler. 
> Rabbi Cohon: “The Jesus who was pro- 
jected by the gospel writers set aside es- 
tablished Judaism as a perversion of true 
Judaism ... Thus Jewry was confronted 
with a demand that they accept a religion 
that in practice and belief negated their 
own.” 

Dr. Pfeiffer: “It should not be thought 
... that about A.D. 30 there was a uni- 
form ‘established Judaism’ recognized by 
all good Jews . . . In his teaching Jesus 
usually agreed with one or the other type 
fof Judaism].” 
> Rabbi Cohon: “Jesus ignored the nation 
and the national in Judaism . . . His em- 
phasis was for a disembodied faith and an 
abstract ethic.” (Dr. Pfeiffer admitted this 
might be so.) 
> Rabbi Cohon: “The claim made for Jesus 
as the Son of God was unthinkable from 
the Jewish point of view.” Dr. Pfeiffer be- 
lieves that the claim of divinity “rests on 
precarious evidence for the lifetime of 
Jesus”: it reflects the ministry of St. Paul. 
However, “Jerusalem crucified Jesus,” he 
continues. “Any other city in the ancient, 
as in the modern, world would have simi- 
larly ‘liquidated’ such radical and sub- 
versive teachers the prophets and 
Jesus.” 
> Rabbi Cohon: “Why do Jews refuse to 
accept Him today? .. . He is associated 
in their minds from childhood with some- 
thing ominous . . . They know Jesus by 
the conduct of the Christian community. 
And the Christian community, all through 
the centuries, branded the Jew as_ the 
Judas of history and placed a curse upon 
him and his children forever . . . To the 
liberal Jew . . . Jesus is subordinated to a 
host of other teachers and preachers and 
martyrs of Judaism.” 

Dr. Pfeiffer: Projecting other reasons for 
the Jews’ rejection of Jesus, he writes: 
“Rabbinical Judaism represents the hard 
residue of Jews who did not follow Jesus 
.. . They preserved the chosen people in 
its lands of exile against the danger of 
‘sinking into the broad sea of heathen cul- 
ture’. . . The end of this isolation would 
mean ultimately the end-of Judaism. In 
a nutshell, the ancient and modern rejec- 
tion of Jesus has its roots in the syna- 
gogue’s instinct of self-preservation.” 


as 
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Religious Slick 


A new, independent, evangelical month- 
ly called Christian Life appeared this 
month to try its luck at making the re- 
ligious message heard in a world of slick 
advertising, colorful copy, and eye-catching 
illustration. 

Formed by a merger of two magazines, 
Sunday and Christian Life and Times, the 
Chicago fledgling began with two advan- 
tages; a paid circulation of 35,000 and an 
experienced staff. 

The editor of Christian Life is 36-year- 
old Robert Walker of Syracuse, N. Y. As 
‘editor of Sunday since 1943, Walker had 
been criticized for his modern presentation 
of religious subjects; he was dubbed “‘flip- 
pant” and “irreverent.” But in four years 
his spade-calling approach and up-to-date 
formula of layout and design won the ap- 
proval of readers. 

Merger: No sooner did Walker have 
Sunday in the black than the pocket-sized 
Christian Life and Times, edited by Clyde 
H. Dennis, began to give him rugged com- 
petition. Dennis, a leader in developing 
religious tracts with appeal, was having his 
own troubles making ends meet. Inevitably 
the two editors got together and decided 
the field was too limited for two self-sup- 
porting, fundamentalist magazines. 

The new magazine, under Walker and 
associate editor Dennis, is a smoothly put- 
together slick of 48 NEWSWEEK-size pages. 
For 25 cents it offers well-illustrated fiction 
based on religious problems, biographical 
studies of religious leaders, and articles 
dealing with sex education and evidences 
of God in nature, as well as practical hints 
on planning teen-age programs and out- 
door meetings. 

To its readers, Christian Life promised 
to be “an aggressive, independent publica- 
tion with responsibility . . . only to God 
and its readers.” 


rap! le Phi 0 Service 
Robert Walker, religious editor 
July 12, 1948 








he Soy Bean, miracle of modern farming, 
has become in one generation a prime fac- 
tor in agriculture and industry of America, par- 
ticularly of the four midwest states served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 
in 1947 harvested 6,734,000 acres of Soy 
Beans, just half of the total United States acre- 
age, and produced 105,881,000 bushels or 58 
per cent of the nation’s crop of 181,362,000 
bushels. Illinois, the No. 1 Soy Bean grower, 
harvested 65,196,000 bushels, more than dou- 
ble the production of any other state. Just 25 
years ago, the United States planted only 400,- 
000 acres. 

The M. & St. L. Railway, specialist for 77 
years in service to agriculture, is a leader to- 
day in transportation of Soy Beans and the 
scores of products made from them in the 
Midwest's big processing mills. 

Soy Bean is called the miracle plant because 
of its manifold uses and the rapidity with 
which it has become a major farm crop. From 
Soy Beans are made industrial oils for paints, 
varnishes, lubricants, soaps, cosmetics and 
other uses; edible oils for salad dressings, 
margarine, shortening and cooking; flour; 
meal for stock and poultry feeds; plastics in 
wide variety; and many other products. 

The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight 
railroad, networks some of the richest Soy 
Bean growing areas and directly serves five 
great processing plants. To Soy Bean growers 
and manufacturers, it furnishes the same Fast, 
Dependable Freight Service it has provided 
since 1871 for other products of midwest 
agriculture and industry. 
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TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY 
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INVADERS: 


Yanks In, Yanks Out 


Even before he was sure he had won, 
Henry Cotton was beset by so many back- 
slapping fellow Britons last week that he 
fled through a door plainly _ lettered 
“Ladies.” Their’ premature emotion was 
understandable enough: Americans had al- 
ready made off with the Curtis Cup and 
the British men’s and women’s amateur 
golf titles, and had a thirteen-man force 
on hand for the British Open. 

But the chilly-mannered Cotton, 41, and 
getting stout, virtually clinched his third 
victory in this event as early as the second 
round, when he put together a record 66. 
His 72-hole 284 was five strokes ahead of 
runner-up Fred Daly of Ireland and seven 
shots better than Johnny Bulla, best of 
the Americans. 

Elsewhere in England, Americans did 
quite a bit better: : 
> At Wimbledon, Louise Brough won three 
tennis titles in one day (July 3). After 
whipping Doris Hart (6-3, 8-6) in the 
women’s singles to give the United States 
that championship for the thirteenth time 
in sixteen years, Miss Brough packed away 
the women’s and mixed doubles titles in col- 
laboration with Margaret Osborne du Pont 
and the Australian Jack Bromwich. Earlier, 
Bob Falkenburg, thrice within a point of 
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Lennart Bergelin: Flattened by Falkenburg 








defeat, had overpowered Bromwich (7-5, 
0-6, 6-2, 3-6, 7-5) in the men’s singles final 
after flattening the Swedish Lennart 
Bergelin, upset winner over the No. 1 
American, Frankie Parker. 

>In the Henley Royal Regatta, the 150- 
pound Princeton University crew defeated 
the Royal Air Force eight by nearly three 
lengths in the Thames Challenge Cup fi- 
nals, won last year by Kent School of Con- 
necticut. 


OLYMPICS: 


Trial Surprises 


The betting on this country’s eight- 
oared rowing entry in the 1948 Olympics 
was pretty evenly divided between Wash- 
ington, winner at Poughkeepsie, and Har- 
vard, conqueror of Yale for the tenth 
straight year at New London. A full-grown 
tradition said it would have to be one or 
the other: 28 years had elapsed since any- 
one but a Poughkeepsie or a New London 
winner had earned an Olympic trip. 

In the Olympic trials on Lake Carnegie 
in New Jersey last week, Washington was 
eliminated by one-tenth of a second. In 
the finals July 3, Harvard finished a full 
length astern. The conqueror of both: Cali- 
fornia, which represented the United States 
in 1928 and ’32 and won both times. 

Other Olympic surprises: 
> Harrison (Bones) Dillard, unbeaten in 
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82 consecutive races, tried to run four 
times in 67 minutes and got licked twice 
(by 31-year-old Barney Ewell in the 100- 
meter dash and by Bill Porter in the 110- 
meter high hurdles) in the National AAU 
championships and Olympic semifinals at 
Milwaukee. Gil Dodds scored his 35th suc- 
cessive victory in the 1,500-meter run, and 
Herb McKenley, who will represent Ja- 
maica in the Olympics, set a new world’s 
400-meter record of 45.9 seconds. 

> Bob Mathias of Tulare, Calif., who 
stands 6 feet tall and weighs 190 pounds 
at 17, became this country’s youngest 
National AAU decathlon champion. Irv 
(Moon) Mondschein, three-time winner, 
and Floyd Simmons will accompany 
Mathias to London. 


BASEBALL: 


Lemon Aid 


In the Briggs Stadium press box in De- 
troit on the night of June 30, everyone 
superstitiously avoided mentioning what 
Bob Lemon was obviously up to. In the 
dugout of the visiting Cleveland Indians, 
his teammates wouldn’t talk to him at all 
after the sixth inning. 

In the ninth inning, even the crowd of 
49,628 held its breath every time Lemon 
wound and unwound his compact 6-foot 
body. The surrounding tension merely 
seemed to improve his work. Facing the 
top of the Detroit batting order, the 27- 
year-old right-hander struck out one bat- 
ter and got the other two on weak rollers. 

In a masterful 1 hour and 33 minutes 
Lemon pitched (1) a 2-0 victory, (2) the 
first no-hit, no-run game of the present ma- 
jor-league season, (3) the first night no- 
hitter in American League history, (4) the 
first no-hitter recorded in Detroit in 26 
league years, and (5) the Cleveland club’s 
ninth no-hitter—four of which have been 
pitched by currently active members 
(Lemon, Bob Feller, and Don Black). 

Profit Prophet; The Indians’ big boss, 
Bill Veeck, was as smugly pleased as any 
vindicated prophet. When he signed up 
Lemon last December, Veeck had said: 
“He'll win as many games as Feller.” Cas- 
ual observers thought the headline-minded 
Cleveland president had gone too far again. 
Brought to the Indians in 1946 as a third 
baseman, Lemon had flunked infield and 
outfield trials before Manager Lou Bou- 
dreau shifted him to the bull pen. There 
Coach Bill McKechnie tried to teach him 
pitching technique and some control of all 
the speed and stuff he had showed when 
he fooled around before games. 

Up to July 31 in the 1947 campaign 
Lemon won only two games. In the next 
two months, however, maturing control 
and know-how provided a solid basis for 
boss Veeck’s prophecy: Over that stretch 
Lemon won nine games, including a thir- 
teen-inning grind. 

Last week Lemon’s total of eleven vic- 
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The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
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cories, five of them 
shutouts; shared the 
major-league leader- 
ship with Hal New- 
houser of Detroit: 
Feller had eight 
victories to show 
against eight beat- 
ings. Lemon also 
topped his league in 
plain sweat (137 
innings pitched) and 
the big pitch (72 
strike-outs) . 

In Detroit, when 
it was once again safe to talk to Lemon 
(who isn’t much of a talker anyway), 
Manager Boudreau hugged him. In the 
long run Lemon, by taking up the slack 
of Feller’s slump, might be the saving of 
Boudreau’s job. 

dittery Job: It is a job that Boudreau, 
who is only 31, has held for seven years. 
Last week it looked like the most com- 
plex job in the business: In addition to 
managing the team and calling every 
important pitch, Boudreau was still the 
American League’s best shortstop and its 
second leading hitter. Except for three 
brief lapses, he had kept the Indians in 
first place since they opened the season 
with a six-game winning streak. 

As a manager, he undeniably had come 
a long way from the days when he wore 
a peremptory whistle around his neck and 
plastered the Cleveland clubhouse with 
slogans.* Last winter, nevertheless, impa- 
tient boss Veeck made it clear that this 
season would be a critical one for Bou- 
dreau: only intense public pressure persuad- 
ed Veeck to postpone a change. And last 
week the New York Yankees, old hands at 
destroying pennant pretenders, came with- 
in one game of first place. 
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CONTRACTS: 
Picking Up the Marbles 


Gus Antonelli had invited nine major- 
league baseball clubs to send somebody to 
Rochester, N. Y., June 17 just to watch his 
6-foot son pitch in a semi-pro game that 
the old man had arranged himself. To no- 
body’s surprise, all nine showed up. They 
considered themselves lucky to be in on 
the final sales demonstration of left-handed 
Johnny Antonelli, high-school and Ameri- 
can Legion strike-out star. 

The demonstration: a no-hit game spiced 
with seventeen strike outs. For a bonus 
reportedly between $52,000 and $55,000, 
the 17-year-old hscvonetl left town last 
week with President Lou Perini of the 
Boston Braves. 

Other contracts: 
> Pitcher Wally Hood Jr. and homer-hit- 
ting outfielder Hank Workman, 22-year- 





*Some samples: “Fight on to win,” “‘Have a pas- 
sion to score and a desire to win,” “The spirit 
must be with you for victory.” 


old members of Southern California’s 
national collegiate champions, were signed 
by the New York Yankees for a rumored 
$35,000 each. The 6-foot-1 Hood pitched 
21 victories against two defeats this season, 
beating the Cleveland Indians and Chi- 
cago White Sox in spring exhibitions. 

> Twenty-five-vear-old Boh Chappuis of 
Michigan, who had a_ two-year passing 
record of 84 completions in 150 tries, 
signed a two-year contract with the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers of the All-America Football 
Conference for a reported total of $60,000. 
Two weeks earlier Charley Conerly of 
Mississippi, who had 133 completions (18 
for touchdowns) in 233 attempts last 
season, signed with the New York Giants 
after snubbing an alleged Brooklyn offer 
of a four-year $120,000 contract. 


DOGS: 


Death of a Champion 


One night in 1936 the new-born Nornay 
Saddler almost got himself chucked into a 
fire: the man who found the wet little 
lump lying outdoors thought it was a rat. 

In 1940, when owner James M. Austin 
of Old Westbury, N. Y., retired him, the 
smooth fox terrier had 55  best-in-show 
awards to his credit. Three years later 
there were still hundreds of judges who 
couldn’t forget him. A poll showed that 


they overwhelmingly agreed with a Morris 
and Essex judge who had summarily put 
Ch. Nornay Saddler “at the top of all the 
dogs I’ve ever seen.” 

Austin pulled him off the show circuit 
because he thought the dog ought to have 
some real terrier fun for a change. Evi- 





Ch. Nornay Saddler 


dently Nornay Saddler hadit. In com- 
menting July 2 on the dog’s death a week 
earlier, The New York Sun recalled that 
in retirement “he was even greater than 
in his heyday, a far merrier animal than 
before and yet no loss of quality.” 

The account of good times didn’t end 
there: For ten years the dog’s considerable 
stud and testimonial earnings were put 
into summer-camp trips for kids who 
couldn’t afford them. 
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ED Wriu1aMs, the principal trog- 
lodyte of the Boston Red Sox base- 
ball club, is a man who keeps his pro- 
fessional plans to himself, but there is 
evidence that he has changed his strat- 
egy this year and is trying for base hits 
of all kinds instead of just home runs. 
This seems to me to be an astute move, 
for it was base hits of all 
kinds—the fruits of an eclec- 
tic policy, as Williams might 
call it if you could get the 
man to talk—that made him 
famous to begin with. 
Present playing conditions, 
particularly in Boston, make 
it highly unlikely that Wil- 
liams can ever match the 
home-run records of Ruth, 
or even those of Mize and 
Kiner. Yet for the last couple of sea- 
sons he shot for home runs exclusively, 
believing that that was what the public 
paid to see him do and forgetting that 
the public would care no more for him 
than for a dozen other current sluggers 
if it weren’t for the fact that he once 
had a batting average of .406, the best 
in our generation. 


HAT average was Williams’s greatest 

feat. To get it, he sprayed hits of 
all dimensions all over the field. In 
1948 he has been doing the same thing; 
and the shifted defense which the other 
teams use against him, which makes 
him the most flattered batsman since 
Ruth, has begun to disintegrate as a 
consequence. If Williams needed further 
proof that he is back in his best enter- 
tainment vein, the popular vote has 
supplied it. 

Maybe “popular” is not the right 
word for the all-star vote of the past 
month. It was run mainly by a couple 
of newspapers which intelligent people 
find it hard to read, and for this and 


public was ‘not enfranchised. Still, the 
vote was probably fairly representative. 

It gave Williams good margins over 
Joe DiMaggio for the American League 
all-star outfield everywhere but in New 
York, and even there Williams made a 
close run. A year ago it was pretty gen- 
erally considered that DiMaggio was a 
more valuable player than Williams. 
Today, by calling on his truest talents, 
Williams seems to have reversed the 
verdict. 

I don’t know what’s on the minds of 








other reasons a sizable body of the. 


The People’s Choice 


by JOHN LARDNER 


all the voters, but for me, the difference 
between Williams and DiMaggio is not 
precisely what most of the critics call 
it, the difference between a_single- 
miaded slugger and a great all-around 
ballplayer. DiMaggio is, or has been, a 
great all-around ballplayer. Williams is 
something more than a single-minded 
slugger. He has a_ wider 
knowledge of the art of hit- 
ting—which, after all, is 80 
per cent of an outfielder’s 
usefulness—than any player 
in the game. Furthermore, he 
runs the bases pretty well, 
makes few mental mistakes, 
and throws harder and truer 
than the average outfielder 
in his league this season. 

It’s said that his outfield 
play falls off when his batting average 
slumps (I won’t ask, when is that?). 
It’s an accurate criticism. But if you 
think DiMaggio’s play doesn’t suffer 
when he’s not hitting, you haven’t paid 
close attention. No good hitter fails to 
decline at least slightly in the field 
when he’s in a hitting slump. 

By the vote, the four best players in 
the game today, exclusive of pitchers, 
who collect ballots in inverse proportion 
to their numbers, are Williams, DiMag- 
gio, and Lou Boudreau in the American 
League, Stanley Musial in the National 
League. Nothing could be fairer than 
that. Even the Potawatomi Indians, 
who are thinking of seceding from the 
rest of the country, admit that those 
are the four best daily players now in 
action. 

Some day, when I have completed 
my monograph for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution on Characteristic Variations 
in Signatures on Checks Between the 
Hours of 5 p.m. and 5 a.m., I would 
like to do a small treatise, Morocco- 
bound, on this fellow Boudreau. He was 
third in the all-star vote as we went to 
press. I sometimes wonder if he is not, 
giving each point in the baseball rep- 
ertory its proper value, the best player 
of the last twenty years. It’s possible 
that you have to go back to Sisler, may- 
be to Cobb, to find his match. 


EING that far along the limb, I will 
B add a timid guess that the Ameri- 
can League will beat the Nationals in 
the all-star game. It would be discourte- 
ous to add “as usual”; also, it would 
be bad for the forecasting business. 





Owner of Restaurant-Tavern In 
Illinois Buys Air Conditioning 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


John Olha’s Restaurant-Tavern, Joliet, Ill., 


habitually suffered a slump in business 
during the summer — until Mr, Olha in- 
stalled a Frigidaire Air Conditioner. Now, 
sales actually go up in summer. 


“I chose Frigidaire because I had ob- 
tained very satisfactory results from other 
Frigidaire products,’’ says Mr. Olha. 
“Besides, my local Frigidaire dealer, Com- 
mercial Electric Co. of Will County, Inc., 

ives me excellent service and cooperation, 
*m as completely satisfied with my air 
conditioner as I’ve been with my other 
Frigidaire equipment.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 
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DELIGHTFULLY AIR-CONDITIONED 


When in Washington, you can always be 
sure of keeping cool at The Mayflower 
where the lobby, restaurants, and guest 
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The Platter on the Charles 


On a grassy patch of land at the foot of 
Beacon Hill in Boston, between Embank- 
ment Road and the Charles River Basin, 
lies an oval-shaped area known locally as 
“The Platter.” 

On those 2 acres of flat green turf an 
average 16.000 people will sprawl or sit on 
rented camp chairs six nights a week for 
the next three weeks. They will be there to 
hear Arthur Fiedler conduct 85 members 
of the Boston Symphony in the Esplanade 
concerts; which this week are starting their 
twentieth season—the longest series of 
free, six-night-a-week concerts by members 
of a major symphony orchestra. 

While most symphonies have a_ bad 
scramble in the winter to meet a deficit, 
this summer series usually manages to 
make its own way—although no admission 
is charged. It costs some $30,000 for the 
three weeks it operates—yet has never had 
a deficit of more than $1,200. This financial 
miracle is accomplished through mailed 
appeals, chair money, and on-the-spot con- 
tributions. Mailed appeais bring in an 
average $25—although in the past checks 
have ranged from 27 cents to $500; and 
8.000 camp chairs are rented out nightly 
for a dime, with the concessionaire and the 
orchestra splitting the take. 

But most typical, as well as most re- 
munerative, is the give-if-you-like system 
of boxes. On the side lines are eight tables, 
each with a strong hox marked by a piggy- 
bank slot down the middle. Mostly nickels, 
dimes, and quarters make their way there, 
but a torrent of pennies is not an un- 
familiar sound, either. 

One reason that the small change goes 
so far at the Esplanade is that “name” 
soloists are never engaged. And Boston 
audiences keep coming back for the music 
and not the stars. Attendance has ranged 
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from a high of 35,000 to an all-time low of 
500, when the audience sat through a rain- 
storm to hear a program. Yet rain—that 
béte noire of all outdoor concerts—has 
been remarkably kind to the Esplanade. 
The series has lost to downpour only an 
average one and a half nights a season. 

Everybody goes—kids, old ladies, and 
lovers in bunches 
(every so often 
Fiedler hears that a 
romance which be- 
gan at the Espla- 
nade has blossomed 
into marriage). 
Smoking is permit- 
ted. Ice-cream carts 
thread through the 
audience. But no 
liquor is permitted 
and the cops have 
no trouble. 

Since the Espla- 
nade series opened, the orchestra has used 
three shells: First, there was a flimsy 
wooden contraption; next came a_ steel 
howitzerlike affair, and finally, in 1940, the 
current eyecatcher. Known as the Edward 
Hatch Memorial Concertorium, the $270,- 
000 shell honors an auctioneer who died in 
1910. His sister, who died in 1926, left 
most of her estate for an unspecified me- 
morial to her brother. The trustees decided 
on this concert shell, made of reinforced 
concrete faced with granite, with an in- 
terior of Burmese teakwood. 

Music For Free: Founding father and 
guiding spirit of the Esplanade series is 
the 53-year-old Arthur Fiedlef, who also 
rules the Boston Pops. Along with 25 other 
men from the Boston Symphony, fiddler 
Fiedler was part of the Boston Sinfonietta 
in the late 1920s. He wanted to conduct, 
so he sold symphony officials on the idea 
of the Esplanade concerts, and did so well 
in his first year that he was handed the 
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Arthur Fiedler 


Pops as well. “I began them because I be- 
lieved people should have an opportunity 
to enjoy fine music without always having 
to dig into their pockets,” says Fiedler. 
“They enjoy fine books at libraries and 
paintings at art centers—so why not 
music?” 


By the Skin of His Teeth 


The strength of a record was never bet- 
ter illustrated than in the case of Jerry 
Wayne. Two years ago, everyone in show 
business agreed that the singer was 
through. 

Then last February his voice was dubbed 
in over an organ recording made before the 
Petrillo ban went into effect. The song was 
a new version of a thirteen-year-old Ger- 
man waltz called “You Can’t Be True, 
Dear” (Periscope, June 14), and the com- 
pany releasing it was a small outfit named 
Rondo Records. What has since happened 
has sent the music business into a spin: 
In the four months since the song was pub- 
lished, more than 400,000 copies of sheet 
music have been sold. And there are now 
sixteen recordings available—total sales of 
which last week reached 2,000,000—with 
the Wayne recording alone responsible for 
1,500,000. 

And the waning Wayne career is now 
waxing. Through that one recording he has 
gotten a Columbia Records contract, a 
summer radio show on CBS, stints at the 
Versailles Club and Roxy Theater in New 
York, a string of cross-country night-club 
shows at $2,500 a week and theater dates 
at $3.500 a week, with other appearances 
still being lined up for the fall. “I prac- 
tically decided to give up show business,” 
he admitted last week, “until that record 
came along. Years ago, I studied to be a 
dentist and I needed only another year to 
get my degree. That’s what I was going 
back to.” 





Griffin—‘‘The Bosten Book’’ 


Moonlight on the Charles: Good music, greensward, lights, and the river spell Esplanade 
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The Key to a Happy Vacation 


made with Nickel, the Friendly Metal that never lets you down 


Many doors...doors to happiness...to home 
...to security...are opened by a good turn 
from a good friend of yours. 


It’s “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel...the 
Nickel in the tough Nickel Silver keys you 
carry in your pocket. 


For, whether you use them every day or 
only once a year...your friend Nickel keeps 
them strong, bright and ready. Ready to 
unlock your weather-beaten cabin door with 
the same quick friendly “click!” that lets you 
into your home at night. Ready to open the 
dusty chest in the cellar as easily as your 
safety deposit box. 


Yes, when there’s Nickel in your keys, it 
gives you extra assurance that they won’t 
corrode, stick or break. 


All around you, even on your vacation, 
Nickel is serving you every day...in the 
sturdy, rustproof Nickel Silver reel and 
Monel line on which you haul in your first 





trout...in the shining Stainless Steel pan in 
which you cook it... in the portable radio that 
plays as you eat. 


But, because the Nickel is often combined 
with other metals, it’s usually hidden from 
your eyes. That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient 
discovery to modern-day use, is told in an 
illustrated 60-page booklet, “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Write for your free copy today. 
Address Dept. 80X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


“itt. Nickel 


Your Unseen Friend 








Dr. Embree, Rosenwald director, with Hilda Simms and Bess Myerson 


Rosenwald Finale 


Nearly 35 years ago in Chicago, Julius 
Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., gave a luncheon for Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The famous Negro educator per- 
suaded Rosenwald to see for himself the 
wretched schools for Negroes in the South. 

As a result the Ilinois-born businessman 
began the $22,500,000 philanthropic pro- 
gram that ended only last week—sixteen 
years after his death. Rosenwald’s first or- 
ganized plan of donations, as opposed to 
his previous casual gifts, was set up in 
1915 to build public schools for Negroes in 
the rural South. Two years later the plan 
became the Julius Rosenwald Fund, con- 
trolled by members of his family. 

Still dissatisfied with this structure, 
Rosenwald in 1928 put his fund on a busi- 
ness. basis as efficient as Sears, Roebuck’s. 
He made it national in scope, created an 
administrative staff, and placed in charge 
a self-perpetuating board of fifteen mem- 
bers with himself as chairman. 

Rosenwald stipulated that the money 
should be used “for the well-being of man- 
kind,” and that the foundation should ex- 
pend itself within 25 years after his death. 
The reason for the second, more unusual, 
limitation, Rosenwald explained to the 
trustees, was to “avoid those tendencies 
toward bureaucracy and a formal and per- 
functory attitude toward the work which 
almost inevitably develop in organizations 
which prolong their existence indefinitely. 
Coming generations can be relied upon to 
provide for their own needs as they arise.” 

Rosenwald’s successors, after his death 
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in 1932, were conscientious in carrying out 
the spirit as well as the word of his admo- 
nition. They completed their work on June 
30, nine years before his deadline, and 
turned over their gray-brick headquarters 
to the University of Chicago. As trucks 
trundled away the last file cases, Dr. Ed- 
win R. Embree, president of the founda- 
tion since 1928,* admitted: “We don’t 
even have a stamp.” 

But millions were enriched by Rosen- 
wald’s determination to equalize opportu- 
nity for all people. A great share of the fund, 
financed mainly by Sears, Roebuck stock, 
was earmarked for Negroes, the one-tenth 
of America that has suffered the greatest 
discrimination. The final tally showed con- 
tributions of $5,000,000 toward 5.357 rural 
Negro schools in the South, while another 
$5,000,000 went to Negro colleges. 

In the field of public health the fund 
spent $3,500,000, of which Negro health 
services received $2,000,000, and the re- 
mainder was spent for pay clinics, medical 
facilities, and hospital insurance for per- 
sons of modest means. A direct result is the 
Blue Cross, which.today.provides.hospital 
insurance for 23,500,000 people. 

Famous Fellews: Perhaps the most 
rewarding expenditure was the $2,000,000 
spent on Rosenwald Fellowships for 600 
Negroes and 250 Southern whites. Some of 
the more notable Negro fellows are singer 
Marian Anderson, dancer Katherine Dun- 
ham, poet Langston Hughes, author Wil- 





*Dr. Embree was not out of a job, however. 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chairman of the board of 
the Liberia Co., announced that the Rosenwald 
head would be president of the newly formed 
Liberian Foundation to aid in developing schools 
and health facilities in that country. 


lard Motley, President Charles Johnson of 
Fisk, President Mordecai Johnson of How- 
ard University, and Dr. Charles Drew, who 
helped develop the plasma process for 
blood banks. Among the white fellows are 
Lillian Smith, author of “Strange Fruit,” 
James Pope, managing editor of The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, and Ralph McGill, 
editor of The Atlanta Constitution. 
~ Agencies devoted to improving race re- 
lations, including the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, the Southern Regional 
Council, the National Urban League, and 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, received $3,000,- 
000. Another $4,000,000 was allocated 
to social agencies and educational groups. 
In the summing up, Rosenwald admin- 
istrators felt they had contributed toward 
“going concerns.” All the projects aided by 
the fund would be abl», to continue on their 
own steam, except the fellowships. Even 
these have been to some extent replaced 
by universities and other agencies. 


Public-School Nuns 


Whether or not members of Catholic re- 
ligious orders should teach in_ public 
schools was a hot issue in two states last 
week. 
> In North Dakota on June 29 voters were 
asked to decide whether to ban _public- 
school teachers in religious garb. 

Before the election, most newspapers 
and radio stations followed the lead of The 
Fargo (N.D.) Forum and avoided con- 
troversial arguments on the measure. But 
both Protestant and Catholic pamphleteers 
were busy packing beauty parlors, barber- 
shops, and mailboxes with their views. The 
Protestants, headed by the North Dakota 
Committee for the Separation of Church 
and State, complained that public funds 
were supporting “sectarian” institutions. 
Catholics retorted that nuns were teach- 
ing only because lay teachers were un- 
available, pointed out that the communi- 
ties in which they were employed were al- 
most entirely Catholic, and hinted that 
the campaign was Communist-inspired. 
But when the vote was in, an unofficial 
tally at the week end showed the ban had 
passed 89,186 to 80,093. In effect that 
meant that within 30 days 74 nuns would 
be barred from their jobs in some twenty 
North Dakota schools. 
> In New. Mexico, which has also permitted 
nuns to be public-school teachers, the 
dilemma was still unresolved. District 
Judge E. T. Hensley refused to dismiss a 
complaint brought by 28 residents of seven 
counties to “rid tax-supported public 
schools” of “Catholic influence” allegedly 
instilled by the 135 nuns and brothers and 
one Catholic priest teaching in tax-sup- 
ported schools. More than 200 defendants, 
including Gov. Thomas J. Mabry and 
State School Superintendent Charles L. 
Rose, were ordered to file answer to the 
complaint this week. 
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Ready-built, Adaptable Space 


STRATEGIC 
NV UNTONS 


Write, wire or phone today to the address below for 
complete details and descriptions of these first-class 
plants and facilities now being offered for sale or 
lease. Be sure to mention Plancor number. Inspec- 
tions can be arranged at your convenience. Informa- 
tion on how to submit your bid together with re- 
quired bid forms can also be secured at this address. 
These plants are typical of other equally desirable 
facilities currently available. 


* * * 


Some plants may become subject to the provisions of the 
National Security clause, whereby the Federal Government 
retains dormant rights to utilize the facilities for production 
under Government contract. In the event that this dormant 
right is exercised, the Government will consider the qualifica- 
tions of the buyer or lessee to carry out such contracts. These 
plants are part of the production facilities being offered to 


private enterprise. 
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LOCATION 
EASTERN STATES 


New Castle, Delaware 

Belle Meade, Virginia 
Farmingdale, L. 1., New York 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Providence, Rhode Island 


MIDWEST OR SOUTH 
Painesville, Ohio 
Humboldt, lowa 
Clinton, lowa 

Detroit, Michigan 
Greenbrier, Kentucky 
Bay City, Michigan 
Henryetta, Oklahoma 
Cleveland, Ohio 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
Toledo, Ohio 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


WEST COAST 


Seattle, Washington 
Portland, Oregon 
Renton, Washington 
Newark, California 
Torrance, California 
Seattle, Washington. 


Downey, California 





SQUARE FEET 





5,000 
1,000 
33,488 
86,800 
52,000 
835,770 


7,800 
31,000 
9,800 
32,400 
7,075 
105,000 
55,000 
54,600 
120,290 
350,000 
6,700 


51,700 
30,200 
140,000 
20,000 
918,000 
416,000 
608,800 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION | 


OFFICE 





OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 1402, “*I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


628 

1,465 
WD-387 
Nord 1,023 
NOd 1,765 
MC-10,849 


1,716 
1,531-10 
2,060 
4 
1,902 
988 
1,023 
1,073 
1,073 
WD-335 
1,906 


NOd 1,992 
1,812 

303 

1,295 

226 











Congresswoman at Large 


Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder are 
at it again (“The Emperor Waltz”—News- 
WEEK, June 28) with “A Foreign Affair.” 
But this time the writer-director-producer 
team leaves off its irresponsible spoofing 
for something very like modified malice 
aforethought. In any case, the collabora- 
tors, who were skating on extra thin ice 
when they looked for laughs in Berlin’s 
black market, in Congressional committees, 
and in the occupying GI’s morale, kept 
their balance and turned out a witty, cyn- 
ical, and somehow disarming broadside of 
comic effrontery. 

It is their understanding that the Ameri- 
can Army in Berlin has tackled a complex 
and staggering job of rehabilitation and, 
on the whole, has done its work well. But 
the boys were bound to slip up now and 
then, and it is with these deviations from 
the military norm that the film is most 
concerned. It begins, in fact, with the 
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Here is the Congresswoman’s real inves- 
tigation and for her assistant she chooses 
Capt. John Pringle (John Lund), an Iowa 
boy and presumably a match for this sub- 
versive siren. Apparently Erika also 
thought so some time before Phoebe did, 
and the captain finds himself busily en- 
gaged in tracking himself down. 

In a final desperate attempt to distract 
the Congresswoman’s attention from 
Erika and himself, the captain makes 
passionate love to her, and Phoebe, who 
up to this point had never cared how her 
hair looked or if her eyebrows were on 
straight, promptly heads for the nearest 
black market. Although subsequent events 
fall pretty much into the expected grooves, 
there isn’t a single sequence that isn’t 
given a refreshing fillip by either the direc- 
tion, the writing, or the playing—or any 
combination of all three. 

Miss Arthur, absent from the screen for 
four years, is as charming and as delight- 
fully amusing as ever, and a Miss Dietrich 
reminiscent of “The Blue Angel” is a 


A sultry Dietrich and glamorized Arthur battle for the love of Lund 


arrival of a Congressional committee that 
has flown to Berlin to investigate the GI 
morale and, possibly, morals. 

What they are shown under the diplo- 
matic guidance of Colonel Plummer (Mil- 
lard Mitchell) pleases all the invesiigators 
except Congresswoman Phoebe Frost (R., 
Iowa), who looks a little like a prissy 
schoolmarm, but knows human nature 

when she sees it parading arm-in-arm down 
' Unter den Linden. Slipping away from 
the official party, Congresswoman Frost 
(Jean Arthur) permits a pair of bicycling 
GI’s to think that she is a Fraulein. An 
occasional “Jawohl,” a well-timed “Ge- 
sundheit,” and a preternatural interest in 
candy bars help. Phoebe ends up in a 
black-market night club where she learns 
that Erika Von Schluetow (Marlene Die- 
trich) , the dive’s diseuse, is a former Nazi 
currently at liberty under the protection 
of an unidentified American officer. 
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worthy opponent. Lund sturdily survives 
the vicissitudes of the young captain who 
loved not widely, but two; and Millard 
Mitchell is particularly good as the mili- 
tary representative of sanity and diligence. 
(A Foreien Arrair. Paramount. Charles 
Brackett, producer. Billy Wilder, director.) 


Love and Lobsters 


Photographed in large part on the island 
of Vinalhaven 10 miles off the coast of 
Maine, “Deep Waters” is a_pictorially 
authentic record of a Down East fishing 
village. The film’s characters too—lifted 
from the pages of Ruth Moore’s popular 
novel, “Spoonhandle’—are real and as 
rugged as the coastline. Unfortunately, 
the screen play in which both are involved 
whips up only a modest portion of dra- 
matic interest. 


Hod Stillwell (Dana Andrews), a lob- 


ster fisherman like the Stillwells for gen- 
erations before him, is jilted by his fiancée, 
Ann Freeman (Jean Peters), when he 
refuses to take a white-collar job on shore. 
Ann is a Maine department of welfare 
worker and when she places the orphaned 
Donny Mitchell (Dean Stockwell): in the 
home of the widow McKay (Anne Revere), 
Hod takes an interest in the “state boy.” 
Donny, who works Saturdays on Hod’s 
boat, wants to be a lobster fisherman too, 
and Ann’s violent disapproval of his part- 
time job revives her differences with Hod. 

But the chief victim is the rebellious 
young Donny, who steals a camera to 
finance his escape from the island and is 
ultimately found out. Donny’s activities 
as a delinquent supply the plot’s high- 
lights, both melodramatic and emotional, 
but they aren’t enough to lift the narrative 
from its quiet contemplation of the satis- 
fying land- and seascapes and a pleasant 
way of life. The cast is competent, with 
principal honors going to young Stock- 
well. But first in line is the State of Maine. 
(Deep Waters. Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Samuel G. Engel, producer. Henry King, 
director.) 


Prison Break 


During a blinding snowstorm on the 
night of Dec. 30, 1947, sirens wailed at the 
Colorado State Penitentiary in Canon 
City announcing the escape of twelve con- 
victs. Scarcely had the news hit the head- 
lines when Bryan Foy, a producer for 
Eagle-Lion Films, called the prison from 
™lorida and put in his bid for screen rights. 
“At least,” Warden Roy Best told him, 
“wait till I get my prisoners back.” Three 
days later the last of the twelve was safely 
behind bars, and the first Eagle-Lion 
writers were on the scene ready to get 
down to work. 

On March | the actors and technicians 
arrived and production began. For the 


“next three months camera crews roamed 


the cell blocks and visited the scenes 
where the actual criminals had been cap- 
tured, while “convicts” on the Eagle-Lion 
payroll, distinguishable only by the red 
lettering of their identification numbers, 
ate, slept, and worked with the real in- 
mates. By late May the film story of one 
of the boldest breaks in prison history 
was complete. 

As a film, “Canon City” differs little 
from many of Hollywood’s purely fictional 
prison dramas and thus speaks well for 
their authenticity. For with some 800 
prisoners as well as Warden Best himself 
actually appearing on the screen, “Canon 
City” is factually accurate down to the 
minutest details of weather and land- 
scape. Scott Brady and Jeff Corey as 
Sherbondy and Schwartzmiller, the two 
ringleaders of the escape, and the actors 
who portray the other ten not only were 
chosen for their resemblance to their actual 
counterparts but even carry the same 
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Warden Best of Colorado prison 


homemade weapons that were used in the 
break. 

For all this meticulous documentation, 
however, the film demonstrates that fact 
can be every bit as exciting as fiction and 
falls short of expectations only at the end 
when a few touches of bathos result from 
belaboring the obvious moral of all prison 
breaks. (CANon City. Eagle-Lion. Robert 
T. Kane, producer. Crane Wilbur, director.) 


Other Movies 


Man-Eater oF Kumaon. (Universal- 
International): Although an Indian love 
idyll (Sabu, Joanne Page) is interpolated 
in this free-and-easy adaptation of Jim 
Corbett’s best seller, ‘“Man-Eater’s” 
only attraction is the tiger which plays 
the titular role with occupational ferocity. 
There are some regulation thrills in his 
feud with Wendell Corey, the American 
hunter who wounded him (thus turning 
the beast into a marauding man-killer) , 
but not nearly enough to compensate for 
the superimposed plot and the perfunctory 
production that handicap man and beast 
alike. 

THe Ixiecats. (Meyer-Burstyn): In 
the course of filming the Haganah-spon- 
sored pilgrimage of a group of Jewish 
DP’s from Poland to the forbidden shores 
of Palestine, Meyer Levin, a former war 
correspondent for the Overseas News 
Agency, was confronted with obstacles 
that ranged from acute shortage of elec- 
trical equipment to the wholehearted op- 
position of the British Navy. He even haa 
the distinction, during the expedition’s 
meanderings through the “dark countries” 
of Europe, of being arrested by each of 
the three major occupying powers and the 
Liechtenstein police. Hence his end product 
can be excused for its amateurishness. But 
since it is a unique documentation of the 


' postwar plight of Hitler’s intended victims, 


its historical importance far outweighs its 
technical shortcomings. 
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Setting the Pace 





FOR RESULTS IN RESEARCH 


« . . count on Martin! The Navy’s Martin 
Mercator (above) is a development of Martin 
research in jet propulsion. Other projects 
include rocketry, plastics, television and 
supersonic speeds. When you look to the 
future, look to Martin! 


FLEXIBLE FUEL TANK 


... the Martin Mareng cell . . . fits in wing 
like a football bladder, Manufactured under 
license by U. S. Rubber, Mareng cells in- 
crease dependability, reduce maintenance of 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners. From them, Martin 
= America’s first self-sealing fuel 
tanks. 





AMONG THE ADVANTAGES 


...of the Martin 2-0-2 airliner is the tricycle 
landing gear, which keeps plane level on 
ground, ends walking “uphill.” And thanks 
to the 2-0-2’s wide center of gravity range, 
passengers may sit wherever they wish, 
loading problems are ended. Count on Mar- 
tin engineering for the big advances in 
tomorrow’s planes! 


MIGHTY MISSILE 


...is the Navy’s Martin-built Neptune-class 
rocket. These rockets will reach speeds of 
8,500 ft. per second—will soar 235 miles 
into the ionosphere, nearly twice as high as 
the V-2. The President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission recommends intensified research and 
development in this field. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) © Martin 2-0-2 airliners ® 
Advanced military aircraft © Aerial gun turrets. 
DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin 
Rotawings Division) ® Mareng fuel tanks (li- 
censed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb con- 
struction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) © Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 
(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and 
build better living in many far-reaching fields, 


. Fo Tomorrow f 


SS = 
ee 


GO PLACES . . . FAST! 


Real careers are now open in aviation. Elec- 
tronics, rocketry, meteorology, photography 
. . . these are just some of the fields open 
to forward-looking young men. Ask at your 
Air Force, Navy or Marine recruiting office. 





TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


From 1918 until the mid-twenties, this 
Martin ““MB-2” bomber was standard with 
the Army. Using these planes, in 1921 
General “Billy’’ Mitchell sank the captured 
German battleship “Ostfriesland” to prove, 
prophetically, the devastating potential of 
airpower. Great in its day, it pointed the way 
to today’s and tomorrow’s Martin aircraft. 





¥ 


«.. are the rule on luxurious Martin 2-0-2 
airliners. Advanced soundproofing, warm- 
wall heating, adjustable seats with built-in 
pillows, large non-fogging windows—it’s no 
wonder air travelers prefer the Martin 2-0-2! 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve It 
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THERE’S SO MUCH TO SEE AND DO... SO 


Sema to BCrtein 


IN AUGUST... 
IN SEPTEMBER... 


IN OCTOBER... 


Only the calendar is 
crowded once the Summer rush 
is over . . . crowded with events 
ofsparkling interest in the three- 
month-long season that opens 
traditionally on August 12th. 

It is much easier to travel, 
much easier to get hotel accom- 
modations. The countryside is 
particularly beautiful—you’ll 
like its quiet and the prevailing 
air of friendliness. You’ll enjoy 
more fully, during these de- 
lightful months, those things 
you’ve long planned to see. 

So, if you are among those 


fortunate enough to be able to 


; travel this Fall, see your local 


, travel agent. 


SP ECIAL E VEN TS AUG.: Welsh National Eisteddfod, Bridgend—2nd-7th « 


International Horse Show, London— | 6th-20th » Olympic Games —till | 4th - International Festival, Music 
& Drama, Edinburgh—22nd-Sept. 12th + Engineering Exhibition, London—26th-Sept. | 1th + Yachting, 
Cowes — 28th-Sept. 4th > SEPT. : Three Choirs Festival —5th-l0th, Worcester » Royal Braemar Gathering, 
Scotland—9th + Highland Games— I Ith & 16th, Scotland » Widdecombe Fair— 14th, Dartmoor + Racing 
—St. Leger, Doncaster—I Ith > @CT.: Exhibition—Royal Institute Oil Painters—! I th-Nov. 6th, London 
e Racing— | 2th-1 5th, Newmarket + National Dairy Show — 26th-29th, London « International Motor 
Show—27th-Nov. 6th, London « Trafalgar Day—2Ist, Portsmouth. 
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Some to Britain 


FOR SCENERY + FOR SPORTS + FOR PAGEANTRY 
FOR INTERESTS IN THE PRESENT—AND INTEREST IN THE PAST 


INustrated literature from your local Travel Agent or BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
Tourist Div. of the British Tourist and Holidays Board, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. 





BOOKS 
Moth Brawls 


From his boyhood days as a choir so- 
prano, John Dillon played the angles. He 
knew what he wanted and set out to get it. 
But somehow he became involved in legiti- 
mate business, got engaged to a lovely and 
wealthy girl, and soon was hell-bent to 
becoming a pillar of the community. This 
was too much for a guy who knew the 
angles. 

So Dillon tossed over respectability and 
plunged into the adventurous life. He be- 
came a panhandler and hobo, hopping 
trains and sleeping in hobo jungles; then a 
thief whose buddy was knocked off during 
a café robbery: then a California fruit 
picker who stole the foreman’s wife; then 
a tycoon during the oil boom; and finally 
a heroic soldier in the second world wat. 
When the wounded hero returned he acci- 
dently bumped into his boyhood sweet- 
heart and saw again the tawny Luna 
moth—-symbol of all that is good and fine. 

In telling Dillon’s story, James M. Cain 
has thrown together in “The Moth” a 
bewildering series of unrelated and un- 
wieldy anecdotes. It is all action stuff 
written as if Humphrey Bogart were al- 
ready in mind as the screen John Dillon; 
but Dillon never stands out as a character 
and his real qualities are never revealed to 
the reader. Occasionally, the Luna moth, 
appearing as if dropped on wires from a 
catwalk, will pop into the midst of a par- 
ticularly lurid episode to remind Dillon 
of the finer things. But his periodic con- 
versions are as artificial as the prop moth. 
After such successes as “The Butterfly” 
and “The Postman Always Rings Twice,” 
Cain’s latest book is a disappointment. 
(Tae Morn. By James M. Cain. 373 
pages. Knopf. $3.) 


Greene and Catholicism 


To most American readers Graham 
Greene is, as he should be, widely and fa- 
vorably known as the author of several 
books generically characterized as suspense 
stories. Suspense stories are neither mys- 
tery yarns, whodunits, nor shockers, in the 
accepted sense of those terms, but the kind 
of tales, like “This Gun for Hire,” “The 
Ministry of Fear,” or “Orient Express,” 
which Graham Greene does with superla- 
tive skill. 

For these Greene has his own definition. 
He calls them “entertainments.” Of their 
special kind they have few rivals today. 
But Greene has not confined his talents 
to this kind of writing. He is the author 
of one of the truly great novels of our 
time—“The Power and the Glory,” which 
received little attention in this country 
when it was first published as “The Laby- 
rinthine Ways.” Other serious novels of 
his have been greeted with favor by the 
more discerning critics, who have de- 
tected a force and power and a depth in 


Newsweek 














his writing that have caused them to 


_ rank ‘him as one of the truly finest novel- 





ists of his generation. 

His latest novel, “The Heart of the 
Matter,” is his best since “The Power and 
the Glory,” which, as “The Fugitive,” 
ranks high among Hollywood’s more re- 
cent contributions. In many ways it 
should not be compared with that master- 
piece, for the technique employed is en- 
tirely different, but the inner compulsions 
which led Greene to write about the priest 
following the labyrinthine ways of duty 
over the Mexican trails are those that now 
lead him to write about Assistant Police 
Inspector Scobie, one of those rare crea- 
tures in life or fiction, a truly good man. 

Man and Ged: Essentially “The Heart 
of the Matter” is a religious novel. The 
basis of the story which Greene tells in 
its admirably writ- 
ten pages is the re- 
lationship of man 
to God. But he has 
written no_ tract, 
and, as Clifton Fad- 
iman recently made 
very clear, this 
book is certainly no 
such a sickly sweet 
‘‘confection’’ as 
“The Robe.” It is a 
book about char- 
acter, and the essen- 
tials of one man’s 
spiritual life. It is a novel of inward strug- 
gles, of those conflicts that lie deep and 
can only be resolved by one’s own person- 
al and wordless striving. 

Greene deals with his problems with 
that economy which he learned as a writer 
of “entertainments,” and this makes “The 
Heart of the Matter” one of the most lit- 
erately readable books of recent months. 
Although it is a novel of character rath- 
er than of incident, it moves quickly and 
never loses itself in wordiness. 

The hero of this book, Scobie, is a 
middle-aged police officer stationed on 
the African West Coast. He is a man of 
conscience who believes in doing a good 
job. He is, however, extremely unhappy be- 
cause he knows he has ceased to love his 
wife. Instead he pities her in her dissatis- 
faction. “He was bound by the pathos 
of her unattractiveness.” As a Catholic 
convert, he is made even more uneasy 
with his own conscience by this situation 
than he might otherwise have been. 

With the hope of getting her away from 
the exile which is the seeming cause of her 
dissatisfaction he borrows money from a 
gangster. But as he borrows the money, 
he warns the racketeer that the mere fact 
of the loan will not keep him from arrest- 
‘ng the man for whom the oily money 
lender “fronts” if the occasion should arise. 
For all this effort to calm his conscience, 
Scobie knows that he has to a certain 
extent delivered himself to the devil. 

At this crucial moment the survivors 
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YOUR business 
you never see! 


WHeTHER you send or receive shipments by Railway 
Express, you never see most of the steps required in 
making this complete, nation-wide shipping service a 
vital part of your business. 

The complete facilities of Railway Express are what 
you depend upon... the door-to-door convenience of 
pick-up and delivery in all cities and principal towns, 
the flexibility in meeting the needs of your particular 
industry—as well as all your personal shipping require- 
ments. To you, Railway Express means fast service, 
always at your call. 

It's good business to say, “Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 
‘¢«-Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your 
factory, office or home); 
e~ Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 


e«+Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and 
delivery services; 











«- Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 
1,078 cities and towns. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





RUST-OLEUM . 
Stops Rust 


Industry-Proved Coating Adds 
Years of Extra Life to All 
Rustable Metal 


Rust-Oleum is the modern rust preven- 
tive that forms a tough, elastic, enduring’ 
film that defies rain, snow, fumes, salt 
air and other destructive conditions. 
Rust-Oleum can be applied directly 
over rusted surfaces without removing 
all rust. 


Saves 3 Ways 


Rust-Oleum stops rust and gives lasting protec- 
tion. It cuts labor costs — no sandblasting or 
chemical cleaning required (Wirebrush to 
remove dirt and scale). Rust-Oleum goes on 
25% faster and covers 30% more area and 
lasts two to ten times longer on most jobs. 
Aluminum and all colors (except white). Write 


for FREE catalog. 
$900 
1 quart 
: Postpald 


The best proof is actual 
use. Try Rust-Oleum on 
your own property—gut- 
ters, ornamental iron, 
a ecaiinal pipes, under auto bodies, 
fenders and other metal surfaces. We'll ship 
you a quart $2.00 postpaid. Tell us your rust 
problem, and specify color. Full instructions 
tor application included. 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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SS PNR a aR GISTEREE 


Five Factories ; 
Selling Direct to User J 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


New York 14, N.Y. *-Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. .* Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
















EASY CONTACT! ~~ 


conTACcTING \% 
the fast-growing 
industries of the 
thriving Syracuse 
region is easy when 
you make your 
headquarters at 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 


600 constantly mo- 
dern rooms. Four 
famous restaurants. 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

















N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Stanley and Livingstone: The historic meeting is retold in a new book 


of a bombed ship are brought ashore. 
Among them is a young widow, no more 
than 19 years old. The pity which Scobie 
had hitherto reserved for his wife now 
leads him to be kind to this girl, and once 
again his compassion leads him away from 
the road which his conscience says he 
should follow. He becomes involved in a 
love affair with the girl, Helen Rolt. At 
least, he thinks it is love, but deeply it is 
only once again pity and kindness and the 
essential goodness which moves him. 

Tormest: This, briefly, is the story. 
There is much more to it than that. 
Greene’s deep probing of the tormented 
Scobie, the Catholic whose every impulse 
leads him toward sin, is masterful, in a 
quiet and moving way. Although it never 
intrudes upon the pages of this book, 
Catholicism plays a most important part 
in this story. It brings some of the best 
writing—especially the scene where Scobie 
finds himself in a position where he is 
forced to partake of Holy Communion 
while in a state of sin, and again when 
his compassion leads him to the final sin, 
the sin that places himself outside the for- 
giveness of God—his own suicide. 

“The Heart of the Matter” is a singular- 
ly moving book. It is, first and foremost, 
a love story and a tragedy. It is a story 
of the heroism of the human soul, written 
by a master of the art of suspense, who 
also is a master of the atmosphere of 
fiction. The fact that he has a moral to 
his tale, does not detract from his abilities 
as a storyteller. “The Heart of the Mat- 
ter” may not seem, to some, to get to the 
heart of the matter, but it will be a callous 
reader indeed who does not recognize the 
great talent and fine understanding that 
went into the making of this novel. (THE 
Heart oF THE Matter. By Graham Greene. 
306 pages. Viking. $3.) 
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Immortal Reporting 


Traditionally, city editors tell cub re- 
porters that there’s nothing so dead as 
yesterday’s newspapers, but good news- 
paper stories often defy that mortality, as 
Ward Greene proves in “Star Reporters 
and 34 of Their Stories.” Each of the 34 
Greene chose from the millions of news 
stories in American newspapers of the past 
75 years, he selected for a reason he ex- 
plains in brisk and illuminating introduc- 
tions. They are all good stories, some 
treating of memorable events and people, 
some notable for the skill with which the 
tale was told. 

Leading the collection in chronological 
order is Henry Morton Stanley’s 1872 
story of his famous meeting with Dr. 
Livingstone in Darkest Africa. Last comes 
F. A. Behymer’s review of a book by Mary 
Margaret McBride. While most of the 
varns first appeared in New York papers, 
there are a couple of gems from other 
cities that are new to newspaper antholo- 
gies. The whole makes good, light inter- 
mittent reading. (Star REPORTERS AND 34 
or Tuetr Stories. Collected by Ward 
Greene. 402 pages. Random House. $3.) 


Other Books 


Tue Art or Apventure. By Eric Link- 
later. 293 pages. Macmillan. $3. Sixteen 
engaging essays on such diverse person- 
alities as Field Marshal Viscount Alexan- 
der, James Bridie, and Evelyn Waugh; 
Robert Burns and his remarkable wife, 
Jean Armour; and on such varied themes 
as submarine hunting in a corvette and 
the discovery, close to the fighting line 
in Italy, of the Primavera and other great 
pictures from the Florence galleries. 

A Guise to Troitiorpe. By Winifred 
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gresory Gerould and James Thayer 
erould. 256 pages. Princeton. $5. A con- 
| venient index to the characters and places, 
as well as digests of the plots, in the works 
of the prolific Victorian novelist. Trol- 
lopians, whose number increases steadily 
year by year, will revel in the contents 
which include maps of Barsetshire, Bar- 
chester Close, Framley, Allington, Ulla- 
thorne, and other settings of the novels. 
Orpneus: A SymMposIuM OF THE ARTs. 
By John Lehmann. 190 pages. New Direc- 
tions. $4. The first volume of a new se- 
ries of appreciations of what is going on 
4 in arts and letters in England and West- 
1 ern Europe offers Lehmann’s selection of 
the most vital and original in drama, 
music, ballet, art, and design, as well as 
literature. Louis MacNeice, Edith and 
Osbert Sitwell, Michael Middleton, Nor- 
; man Marshall, and John Fleming are 
7 among the contributors, 
I Hanpsook or Antique CnHarrs. By No Insurance Program designed 
‘ Carl W. Drepperd. 275 pages. Doubleday. 
$3.95. An indefatigable student of an- , ¥ 
Ye tique furniture presents the lively story complete without Credit Insurance 
of chairs from ancient times through nine- ™ 
4 teenth-century America. Illustrated with 
more than 500 line cuts and containing ee 
4 a delightful glossary which offers cozy — 
> information on seats ranging from gout = U : 
chairs, locomotive chairs, mammy’s chairs ie | 
’ . é ¥ 
and pawnbroker’s chairs to wig-backs, 
turtle-backs, spit stools, and staggered- 
back Windsors. 


ISABEL AND THE SEA. By George Millar. 
307 pages. Doubleday. $3.50. The author w : L L R . s . N G CR E D : T LO Ss s E $ 
of “Horned Pigeon” here reports entertain- 
ingly on a yachting trip he and his wife R ° 5 Yo U OF Yo U R P ROFIT S$? 


made from England to Greece in their 





CREDIT -L OSSES 
ARE RISING 
































to protect and conserve assets is 





31-ton auxiliary ketch in 1946. Full of TS PROFITS ARE THE TARGET for rising credit losses. If you 
well-done portrait sketches of various realize that your accounts receivable are important assets at all times... 
Continentals met on the way. ‘subject to risk ‘at all times... should be protected at all times... you'll want to 


Pustnes. Cinaninee, tae. Henk Sate read our book, “HOW TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY.” 


ae a ge te Doubleday. $3. Fleet It gives the essential facts on PAYMENT of your accounts 
paper aad a Swinnerton, who is American Credit Insurance...tells receivable for goods shipped . . . 
= 1an ae of thing, gathers to- you valuable information about pays you when your customer can’t. 
gether a Dickensian group of wretches setting up a sound credit policy. It 
and rascals in the persons of employers may help you solve credit problems Phone the American 
and employes of a none too pious re- . . . prevent an excessive number Credit office in your 


ligious publishing house—and then lets of delinquent accounts. city or write American 
them fend for themselves, as virtue (a 





small group of employes) begins to rear Manufacturers and wholesalers pra pant a 
its fearless head. Gently ironic and en- throughout the cougtry, in over 150 . rhage ge 
tertabeling. lines of business, are already pro- Baltimore 2, Md., for 
4 A Treasury OF AMERICAN SUPERSTI- tected. by American Credit Insur-  « copy of “How to Plas 
4 TIONS. By Claudia de Lye. 494 pages. ance .. . which GUARANTEES Credit Policy.” 
« Philosophical Library. $5. Are you super- 
stitious? You may think you a wi LZ. YGFa tem 
if you read this volume the chances are PRESIDENT 
; excellent that you'll find at least one of 





stition. Its 24 highly readable and_thor- 
oughly indexed chapters survey beliefs of 
primitive origin on almost every conceiv- 


@ 
merteawr 
redit Insurance 
able subject: birds, bees, flowers, snakes, 
and fish; babies, women, stars, water, 


diseases; marriage, work and play, worship, PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN°T 
sounds, falling, fat people; holidays and 
holy days, eating, fashiuns, jewelry, travel- 
ing, and sports. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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*Invisible extra width across the ball 
of the foot ... the comfort-feature 
of all Bates Originals. Most styles 
from $9.95 in the U.S. A. 
Made in Webster, Massachusetts, 
since 1885 by Bates Shoe Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, BATES SHOE CO. 
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How It Got This Way 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE Democratic party is very, very 
T sick. It will survive and come back 
in some far-off Republican upset. But 
this year its only hope is to meet de- 
feat without disaster. 

The only interesting thing in pros- 
pect at the forthcoming Philadelphia 
affair is the struggle for control of the 
faltering party. Only that issue keeps 
Southern leaders from complete revolt. 
As one Southern governor 
said at the Portsmouth con- 
ference: “We must be there 
when the crack-up comes in 
November or we can’t pick 
up the pieces.” 

A piece of party pathology 
of this sort invités the inter- 
est of political clinicians. 
What is the cause of the 
illness? How long has the 
decline been going on? And 
what treatment should be followed? 

In my judgment, this illness, now so 
apparent, began insidiously in 1935. 
Up to that year, the policies of the 
early or first New Deal were aimed 
at the development of a national party 
generally representative of all great 
interests and concerned with progressive 
change in the functions and objectives 
of government. National planning in 
agriculture, not regimentation, was to 
be one factor in this development. 
There was to be broad cooperation in 
the great industries, with protection 
for labor and with government as a 
moderator. Planning was to be “with,” 
not “for,” private interests. 


RRITATED at the adverse decisions of 

the Supreme Court in the great 
NRA and AAA decisions, F. D.R. and 
his party managers veered away from 
this policy. Law after law was proposed 
to satisfy this or that special minority 
interest. The Wagner Act was typical 
of this new New Deal. The threat of 
Huey Long in 1935 brought out a radi- 
cal tax program as_ counterbait. 
F.D.R.’s_ public utterances became 
sharp reminders of class divisions.. The 
alliance of ¢overnment with John L. 
Lewis’s nev CIO was openly shown. 
And the party threw its most valued 
prizes to minority groups and machines 
in Northern cities. The South was taken 
for granted. 

Reaction against all this appeared 
first in 1987, in the Supreme Court 
fight. The elections in 1938 showed the 





Middle West returning to the Repub- 
lican Party. That drift continued, de- 
spite the Roosevelt victories in 1940 
and 1944. This fall the great vote-get- 
ting asset of F.D.R. will be missing, 
and the political map will once more 
look as it did twenty years ago. 

The revolt in the South has been in 
a state of low-grade infection for 
years. It took the civil-rights issue 
to turn it into blazing fever. 

We know now that the 
casual selection of Truman 
as a running mate in 1944 
was a great mistake. A heavy 
blame rests upon those who 
made that choice. Truman 
was selected not as a poten- 
tially good Chief Executive 
but, as E. J. Flynn says, 
because, of all the possibili- 
ties, he “would do the least 
harm to the ticket.” Sometimes the man 
who is best-for the ticket is worst for 
the country. 

Truman, as President, has done his 
mediocre best. His Cabinet appoint- 
ments are not encouraging. Even the 
appointment of General Marshall has 
snown that a great general does not 
necessarily make a great Secretary 
of State. 

Truman’s proposals for checking in- 
flation and other economic ills have 
shown no imagination. They have, in 
the main, been efforts to resurrect con- 
trols suitable only for wartime. His 
denunciation of Congress is a poor sub- 
stitute for statesmanship. We can ex- 
pect nothing from him but a negative 
campaign. 

The political alliance created in 
the years after 1935 has simply fallen 
apart. It is torn by dissent and para- 
lyzed by indifference. Wallace is not - 
the cause of this. He is merely a symp- 
tom. If there were no Wallace, some- 
one else would probably be heading a 
third. party of misfits and malcontents. 


HE job of reconstruction may well 

take years. The Democratic Party, 
as in previous Republican eras, will be 
based upon the offices and patronage 
of the growing South. Vital leadership 
can be built there. The party will have 
a number of strongholds in Northern 
cities. But the purpose in rebuilding 
should be to avoid mere class appeals 
and to formulate a strong, progressive 
alternative to the new Republicanism. 
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